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TWO BOOKS BY “BRICK POMEROY.” 
[Editor of La Crosse Democrat. ] 
The first is a quiet, genial, thoughtful volume, entitled 
SENSB. 
A book for Hearts and Homes, literally crowded with that 


class of articles such as “ Vaiks with Valter,” “Saturday Night}, 


Musinesy ” ete. etc., —— a oa 60 generally copled from from 
the “ Democ and w 

books already. ey have been carefully revised, and will eae 
avolume which every oe or woman in the country can 
read with pleasure and 


CONTENTS. 
. The Megie A 


1. 
2. rtist. 

3. In which People are Spoken to Sensibly. 

4. Litlle Boys and ps: or are Told to Think. 
Letter trom 


4 


10. Disappointment is Favorably Mentioned. 
1L. Wherein Common-Sense is Entitative. 

12. In which we Speak about Pluck, 

13. ng = 

14. We Walk in the Cold and Pity. 

15. Wherein the Use of Eyes is Looked Over. 
16. In which we Find Smiles among Tears. 
17. A Bhort Talk about how to Get Along. 

18. Fireside Musings. 

19. The Roads, the Hearth and Fender. 


21. I In which we Travel on Dangerous Grounds, 


‘About 
. In which a 
24. Musi at the Ena < of the Week. 
25. Post-Mortem Procese’ns are spoken of. 
26. Pictures. 
27. We Wonder why Wonders will never Cease! 
23. Wherein the Use of Mone a) Spoken of. 
29. For Married Men, and their Wives. 
30. Boys and Apprentices are Spoken of and to. 
31. Counselled to Mind his own Business, 
32 Something that Concerns Somebody. 
33. We Converse on how Men may Succeed. 
34. We Talk of Things we ought not to Talk of. 
35. We find Where to Look for Happiness. 
36. Another Week Gone. 
37. Happy New Year. ! 
38. Saturday Night. 


The second is a - ee comic collection of stories and adyen- 


tures, entitle 
NONSENSE. 


A most laughable, interesting work for parlors, tiresides, rail 
road and steamboat reading—as unlike the first work as a pn ro 
rainstrel — in full play is unllke the Fourth of July. 
know the books are 80 unlike in style that many people will cimess 
doubt their being by the same author, as they are. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Our First Exercise in Skating. 

ence of Kiesin ‘- 
Mosgauitoes on a Bender. 
My Milkmaid Miranda. 
A ‘New . aoe opt Courts 
Biluria Courtship. 
Pickerel- “Fishing i i: ecticut. 
B-o-s-t-o-n ! 
How I lost Aurelia. 

-Gondest 

Peter Oleum struck 4 “ Brick.” 
Teutonic >. 
“ Brick” the Deacon’s Hexa, 
Cure for a Cold. 


“ Brick” sends the President his Ann-Alice. 
“ Brick” and Kalista. 
o —. peneee 's Sovains Si action, 
“ Brick” Pomero: omerey Bkateth st the Central Park. 
Brick” or “ Brick’s” Betsey. 


BEREPEBEPESEASPFEEFB pamper ee: 


A Chicken Suit 

As a Pic-Nic-ist. 

“ Brick” and the School-Marms! 

Mg get ore _ Convention. 

‘un of Sleigh: 

eo fearRepret the Heathen ! 
onderf ucer. 

The Dickens. 


Both of these books are splendidly illustrated with drawin 
on wood, and and both books are beautifully printed and bound fn 
handsome cloth covers, gilt backs 




















ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, 
Publish 
| 5 


THE MILITARY HISTORY 
or 


ULYSSES 8. GRANT, 


From April, 1861, to April, 1865, 
Br Apam Bapgav, 
Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to the oe Brevet Briga- 
dier-General United States Arm 
Volume 1, With Portrait and Numerous Ses. 580 pages. 
Price $4 00. 


i, 
NAPOLEON AND BLUOHER. 
An Historical Romance. 
BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 


TRANSLATED BY Francis JORDAN. 
One Volume, 8vo. Illustrated. Paper covers, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00, 


“In the last cha; of the work the author takes us to 
France, at el = icts in the most eet = m tous 
events tha! to Ereviaen e first peror, 
pte ag 5 Soca if turpassing Desay 4 Lt 
presents o! 
and prov Alo of the fi . and generals s 
che allied flushed with victs under our 
a number of e es drawn with so mach skill that, on 
down the volume, we must admit that we have not only read his- 
tory, but have, as it were, seen and heard the leading actors of 
one of the most important and interesting periods.” 


D. Appleton & Oo. have just published new editions of the 
following Works, by the same Author; 
THE ead JOSEPHINE. 1 vol.,8vo. Paper cover, $1.50; 
cloth 
NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. An Historical 


Romance. With yt us. lvol.,8vo. Paper 
covers, $1 50; cloth $2.00 tn : ” 


THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESB, l vol, 8vo. Illustrated. 
Paper covers, $1.50; cloth $2.00 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER BON. 1 vol., 8vo, Paper 
covers, $1.50; cloth, $2 00. 


JOSEPH IL AND HI8 COURT. 1 vol, 8vo. P c 
$1.50 cloth $2.00. — ao 


HREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT. 1 vol, 12mo. 
434 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 


BERLIN AND 8ANS-SOUCL ; or Frepexice THE Great anv His 
Frieyxps. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

FREDERICK TH® GREAT AND HI8 FAMILY. 1 yol., 8vo. 
Iilustrated. Paper covers, $1.50 ; cloth, $2.00. 

LOUISA OF PRUSSIA AND HER TIMES. 1 yol., 8vo. Illus- 
trate). Paper covers, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 

= AND CATHARINE PARR. | vol., 12mo. Cloth } o¢ 


= 
A BUGGESTIVE 
COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE. 
by Rev. W. H. VAN DOREN, or Cuicago. 


2 Volumes, Crown 8vo, containing Twelve Hundred Pages. 
Price, $3 50 
These volumes have received the warmest commendations 
from clergymen of every denomination in England, where they 
have only recently appeared. They are now published for the 
first time in this country. 
We append a few Extracts from the Opinions of the Bng- 
lish Press. 


To our La: Home Missionaries, Scripture Readers 

wie femectese Sunday T ers it is an invaluable treasure —{ Bap- 

It is ae ‘compact, and suited to this hard-working —_ 
[The Forward. - 


This is an excellent idea, admirably worked out.—{ Wesleyan 


We think so favourably of this work, that we have bi it it 
under the —_— notice of our friends in private.{Presbytorien 


This is a remarkable book, and if ever there was a multum in 
parvo it is in this Commentary.—| The Independent, London. 
NEARLY READY. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Price 25 cents each, 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





| PLAYING FOR HIGH 
“On 





ESLABLISHED 1832. 
E. Ww. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
701 BROADWAY, N. ¥Y., 


Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busitess—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno, A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
4 splendid selection;of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &c, 
andto Manufactare to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
‘une latest European 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A vaaeey COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame Dz Wane se 
7S Translated by Diy reat Noble Lie 1K, A f ~~ A 
obn Halifax, Gentleman, 'e,” “ Chri 's 
—" “Two Marilages,” &c. llustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 


a 


way oe A ane Author of “ Agnes,” “ Ma- 
The Laird of Norlaw,” “The Days of my 
Life,” “Carlingford.” “ Life of Edward Irving,” Tre. 8v0, 

Papir, $8 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. > OM Paper, 50 cents. 





eTAKES. | by Awniz Tuosras, Avtlior of 
sable is Don “Theo Leigh,” “ Walter 
m= of “Played Out.” “Called to Account,” &c. Svo, 
paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT, A London 8 story. by Groncn MacDonatp, 
Author of “ Annal Fed a — eighbourhood,”’ Alec Forbes, 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 


THE BROTHERS’ BET: or, Within = Weeks. By Emit 
FLYGARE CaRLEN. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Ta pecans FAMILY. By Saran TrTise. 12mo., Cloth, 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles,”’ 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


—_— 


THE WATERDALRE ye By the Authof of “ Paul 
Massie.” yo, Paper, 50 cents 


CARLYON’S YEAR. By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Bir Massingberd.” 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


STONE EDGE ATale. 8vo, Paper, 25 tents. 





Harren & Brotuens, will send the above Works by 
~— prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 

Catalogue No. 6 of SterLing New anv O.p Books, including 
many CurRtous aND Scarce Booxs—with the prices affixed—re 
cently published, and will be forwarded free to any address 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books, 506 Broad- 
way, New York. 


AN OUTLINE OF MUSICAL FORM. 

Designed tor Musical Students, both Amateur and Special. By 
8.B. Matuews The material for this book has been drawn from 
such German works as were accessible to the writer, and from a 
very thorough and patient study of Musical Form, as mauifested 
in the works of the greatest Masters. It is the only treatise in 
English on this department of Musical Science. Price 60 cts. Sent 
post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. CHAS. 
HM, DITSON & CO., New York. 


Gp DisREDE'S_NEW waite CARDS, 
- or 872 BROADWAY. 


IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW Weenens CARD EN VELOP: 
588 or S72 BROADWA 


IMBREDE’8—MONOGRA MB SUPERBLY LA aed 
$88 or 872 BROA 


MisS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 


























HALIFAX, N. 8. 
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THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 





JAVA.......+++ee-leaves New York.... 
PALMYRA ovccee leaves New York .... 
CUBA. ...00--seee leaves New York ... 
AusTRAiABtAN leaves New York .... 
RUSSIA, .....+4- leaves New om ge Wednesday, — 18. 
SIBERIA eccccece leaves New York.... Wednesday, M 


Chief Cabin Passage..... $150 00| uses Cabin reoncoyay 

. TO PARIS. 

Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 

Payable in gold. 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

Freight or Passage, apply to 


Wednesday, Feb. 19. 
Wednesday, ¥eb. 26 
. Wednesday, Mar. 4. 
Wednesday, Mar. 11, 


E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(Imgtanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY, and 
BEVERY ALTERNATE TUESDAY, 


currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 
WM. PENN....... pe Billinge, from New York, Feb. 23. 


No, 3, North River, for London direct, on Satu 
os Antwerp, aa Amste! 


For! fr ht cole at a South 8 


DA hat > 
Leaves para Y, February 15th, at 3 pms y P. 
Leaves SATURDAY, February a2, at 3 o'clock oe eM. 


Geo and Atlantic and Gulf R. R., Florida, 
interior, at lower rates than any other line. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE, 
Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 





wey New York, Mar. 7. 
..from New York” Mar. 21. 


The elegant British Iron Steamship wM. yaw will eave Pier 
r 
Freight will be taken and an h "Bille ot adie given, to 


to noes. & N. ore 26 py ~olcig 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA, 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Freight at the Reduced Rates. 


THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE, .....-.++..+.-++ rowell, yee 








MONTGOMERY .........+.+-+ Tho n, commander. 











For freight or passage, ae OU DEN sr agent 98 West Be 


OCTAVUS COHEN & CO., Agents, Savannah. 


Through passage tickets given over the Central R. R. o} 
: to all points in the 





From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY 
Fiust CaBIns ........+-. 3 STERRAGE ........ eevee 
Do, London....105 00 Do, 
Do, eoee oLl5 Do. to Paris....... 45 00 
P @ by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $30, payable in currency. 


e from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, | one evening train. 


Rates of passag 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 
Cessna eee also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
 — i Li l or Q ito 
srecrage pana rom Liverpool or Queenstown 
be bought here by persons oy for their 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM “S=IVERPOOL AND NEW 
YOR ales QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, genceet ng of 








NCE......s0000 +-Capt, Grace...........+ 3,512 tons. 
ENG DD, cccees essed cone Thompson eoeeee 
THE QUEEN......... eet 51T * 
HELVETIA........... Supt [oe tt ied ececneee O15 ** 
ERI eeececeeeess++Ompt, Hall...... @rceece 331 o*“ 
DENMARK........... Cane os pecoceseu S117 “ 
een ‘Cone Pov wie... Wecesecvcces 2.872 “ 
VIRGINIA........ it. Prowse......4.+000 2,876 “ 


eaves Pier 47 * North vo every Suet, at 12 wh meg Me 
The size of all these § 


—Osnnecting ot 8 Hampton J 

ie ol arate ocak RSS 
an conn: a ec 

to London....85 00) AND THE WEST, without change of 


— , and the West, with but one ane < of cars to Cincinnati 


CENTRAL BRAILBRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 
From foot “ anaes STREET, North me, New =. 
unction 


GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, whep 


SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &. 
With but one change of carn, 


Wivter AgRancement :—Commencing Noy. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows : 
6.30 a. m., for Easton, Bethelem, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 
Wilkkesbarre, Mahanoy City, &c. 

8.30 A.M., Way Train for Flemington, Junction, Stroudsburg, 
Water Gap, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &c. 
ast Line for Easton, vs eee Pee Pitte- 





ps 
Booms, opening direct! —¥ the saloon; the ht 
omnes fare ~ IL. naurpassed, and the — lower bt any “oo 
An expe urgeon > each ship, oO ets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown ( roland) tor 
Pc payable here in curreney. 
D issued at the lowest rates of my for any amount, 
payable at ane Bank in Great Britain and | 
from New York to — or . a2 
net IN, $100 A ape STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
ht or Cal Cabin passage apply at the Orricss or Tan Com- 
ease, a1 we and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


“FW. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Waexir Linz or Steamens To anp From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPUOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, ble i 
Britain ard Ireland, or the Coatinent ‘of Europe, pay oes 
obtained at lowest rates. For further — =: to 
TAPsCOTT BROTHERS, & 
86 South St. or 33 on thang Y. Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 

STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN: 

via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The fg on New York, Bre Hones Gunman Lieve run 
regular! ween New York, Bremen, tham % 

ing the United States M ee 
FROM ore ES SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 

bea NEW WORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Passage — From New Yorx To Bremen, Loxpon 

ae and 80 i a —— nian to. Mw Second Cabin, 

$120; os Cabin, ge Steerage, $35. 

able in SO ame a 

‘ = a London and Hull, for which 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 

tav-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


of Lading dattvered 
PR hoy, Sut + ama before goods are 














7 00 p.m., for Somerville, 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 
Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 


1 Astor House, at No. 254, 
Greenwich 8t., ‘and at principal a. 

a SaeneR, Superintendent. 
H P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Age 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day Express, 
Dupkirke and all points West and South. 





4.30. P.M. Way Express, stopping at Sterling's Junction, Turn- 
er’s, and all 


M. Went > cr vty = me gy Stations. 


5.00 P. 
5.30 P.M. 

pe ore all peints ene and West. 
6.00 P.M. Re isis Seka imtermediate Stations. 
6.30 P.M. 


Also Way Trains for Boiling Sp 


6 Se nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 e’clock, for 





Sunpar Trams —8.30 
and 3.30 P. M. for ay eg 
Buffalo, R 


11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Port. — 
Trains run 





all Southern and Western Lines. 


8.00 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Keading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsbu a the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts’ Durg every evening. 


tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty 8 N. R., at No, 
¥ 971 and Bs abocn Sg getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 


for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 


ca, 


, Buffalo, Sala-| large inge guatiee of Colfe, sam eo 


edt and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 1200 M., ay to <4 and 100 a 


A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 
es + hg porate for Dunkirk 
and South— 


through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without pat Gupta, and in Ghent enunesan ab 





THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade, 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tue Great AMERICAN Tz Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 
To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
weed in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur 
chaser sells it to the Specnulator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL Hz PROFIT 
BE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these giauT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China arid Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 


Licago, and but two changes to Louis, connec’ at} club. The answer is sim mply this : Let each a aes log to joue ria 
Harrisber with —_ Central and Philadelphia and a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and se the kind 
Railroad for Erie and the Ol) Regions. Connects at Junction and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
with Delaware, Lackawanna and Western -— a Palace | our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts ie ons 
Bleeping Care through from New York to Chi list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by and 

12 m. for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Ch . Wilkesbarre, we will put each party’s goods in separate and mark 
Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, Columbia, Lancaster, &e. the name u them, with the cost, so there be no confu- 
3.00 p. m.—for Somervill sion in their distribution—each y getting exactly what he 
4p. m.—for orders, and no more. The cost the members 
5 p. 2. Gade’ ere Nd wit : eT | uch | of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 
Chun, Reading, Harrisbu urg, Chicago, and Cincinnati.| The fande to pa y for the ordered can be sent by drafts 
ets at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c.]on New York, by y Post Gale money orders, or by lavon, as 
Bleeping cars to Pit:sburg. may suit the cnvaniense of we. club. if the amount ordered 
510 p. m., for Somerville «nd Flemington. exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, vend the goods by Ex- 
545 p.m., “for Junction and intermediate stations, press, to ** on delivery.” 


m manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i" 
paper March 30th. } 


Atter the first nom, we send blanks. 

your orders plainly, Tas Great American Tza Com- 
PANT, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 
Parties getting their Teas from us may 7, ar rel —_— 


stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 


bey as the list of prices will show. 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 


yours HYSON [Green] 80c. obi 10 - , $1, $1.10, aa ~ 25, per Ib. 


_| GREEN T "e me Si best, 1.25 per 
8.30 A.M. wee: Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta MIXED BLA B Lach 3, GaEen — dr we oe ie We., beet a per Ib. 
10.00 A.M. Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkir'! a al y 
ee tet here ence wenn (HERR RSP ae BH a RTT a 
3.30 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. ENGLISH Bu. ‘asT T Black}, on. , $1, $1.10, nts $1.20 


tati it of 
gnesoureh, and ous west of Turner's, to Fort Jervis, | gu R POWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Bh ny Ring aha ae. 35c., snd talc ~ 


wing 
mapca, te West and South. which 5 $ call at the ne 
Sp ae osteo of bbe. par bo. nd comet nteaee patect extiohetion’” 
nati without charge. 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, for the West nee can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 83 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 1338 GRAND STREET, WLLLIAMSBURG. 


that advertise 
ae Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full cei pest, 


Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- as they are BOGUS or ONLY ImITATIONS, We have no “ 
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in a world fall of balances and compensations, its very infe- |implied contract on the part of a friend whom you invite to 
riority has its compensation in the fact that, unlike reason, in-| dinner that he will forfeit his place at table if he is not punc- 
stinet can never go wrong. If animals cannot understand | tual. Dr. Kitchener, it is said, erforced this rule. Some hosts 
our language unless in very few instances of ordinary occur-| may be more inclined to envy his firmuess than to follow his 
reace and when accompanied by sigu, gesture, and the ex-|example. When Barnes Newcome arrives with the third 
pression of the eye, neither can we understand their language, | course at his uncle’s table, and calmly consumes his full share 
except it have the same mute accomp:niments. Though | of the courses which bave been removed, we all feel that his 
Emerson may say, “ that we are wiser than we koow,” it is|}absence would have been desirable. If the servant, who 
barely as possible, with all our undoubted superiority, and all | opened the door, had been ordered to shut it politely in the 
our pride of intellect, that we are not exactly so wise as we | face of all who came late for dinner, Clive would not have 
think. been tempted to throw the glass of claret at his cousin. And 

the practice which some people have of coming late in order 
that they may get the first?dishes in quick succession would 
receive the check which it deserves. So far a little discipline 
would do good. It might of course be carried to an excess. 
But those who have {elt thefweight of too much liberty would 
findjsome pleasure in the change. 

Persons of such rooted anpunctuality as the two brothers, 
of whom it was said that if you asked one for seven on Tues- 
day you got tbe other for eight on Wednesday, are beyond 
all social restraints. But one would hope the rest of the world 
will not be incorrigible. If the guest were to thiok of the an- 
noyance he must be causing he would at once repent and be 
punctual. Even the cabman would be mollified at the sight 
of his fare’s anxiety, and would drive rapidly in the right di- 
rection, Strikes would always take place in the middle of 
the day when their effect om business men and members of 
Parliament wou!d be direct and instantaneous. Very soon 
there would be a reform in all social relations and life would 
be easier. I have almost a mind to try what I can do to in- 
augurate the pew millenniam, not of the rights of women, 
but of the rights of dinner-givers. Instinctively my pen forms 
the words, “ Mr. and Mrs, Harvey Wobbler request the plea- 
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“WAITING DINNER.” 


There was a time when I showed hospitality. I used to 
be fond of seeing friends round my table. I seldom knew a 
man without asking him to dinner; and, to do my friends 
justice, they came readily. They never sent an excuse unless 
they were really unable to accept the invitation. The grief 
expressed in their refusals was always sincere. Their accept- 
ances, On the other hand (I do not use this word in a commer- 
cial sense), had a beaming lock about them, and filled me 
with a virtuous pride in my attractions as an entertainer. 
What dishes I set before my guests, with what wine I filled 
their glasses, it does not become me tosay. Ask them, and 
they will teli you. They have already spread my fame as a 
dinner-giver in all parts of the town. And they will also tell 
you of the sad change which has come over our social rela- 
tions. I have ceased to give dinners. If you ask the reason, 
it may be told in five words. I am tired of waiting. That 
half hour which some people think it necessary to steal from 
the beginning of dinner, has stifled all my hospitable in- 
stincts, The constant occurrence of accidents, which, as the 








proverb says, will happen in the best regulated families, and | sure of company at. dinner on day the — in- 
do happen in the worst, has ruined my temper, and turned | stant, at — o'clock. R.S.V.P. Doors closed five minutes after 
me into @ morose and solitary feeder. the hour.” 

Some people are punctual by nature. I am one of them. seine hata awared 


Ovhers have no idea of punctuality. I hate and abhor them. 
But, unfortunately, all cannot be slike ; and even if, in social 
matters, & majority were to prevail, it might happen that epin- 
ions were too equally divided for any decisive vote. Certain 
it is, that some men never keep their appointments even in 
the most serious affairs of life. I know persons who would 
not get up in time io be hanged. One of my friends was 
mafried by se license because he could not be ready be- 
fore noon. No doubt there is a pardovable frailty in human 
nature,and the act of getting up early is its keenest trial. 
But we are not like our ancestors who dined at nine in the 
morning; and because a man has been late for breakfast, it is 
not necessary that he should be consistently late for all the 
meals that follow. Some men always seem to be running af- 
ter the half hour which, as the saying has it, they lost in the 
morning, and which, they are told by the same saying, they 
will never catch up during the day. 1t is true thet the; verity 
the saying, but, in doing so, they put all the world to incon- 
venience, 

Nothing can be more painful to the feelings of a host than 
the period of grace or law, which must elapse before vigor- 
ous steps are taken. The dinner has been ordered for a cer- 
tain time; it will spoil if it is kept back any longer. You 
don’t wait fora man of known unpunctuality, but theo, you 
only learn his unpunctuality y! experience, and this dinuer is 
your first or second lesson. All the other guests are assem- 
bled and feel that you are waiting. You cannot start a sub- 
ject of conversation, for it is certain to be interrupted just 
when it is at its best, and no one engages in real talk if there 
is no prospect of its enduring. The weather is the ouly le- 
gitimate topic before dinner; but even in England, and in 
winter, ten minutes is the utmost that the weather can com- 
mand, and the Isst four of those minutes are as dreary as the 
subject. A certain wit said that he never could speak while 
taking a lady down-stairs, for if he made a joke she was sure 
to laugh durirg grace, and if he began a subject, grace was 


AGED ‘PEOPLE. 


What is it that insures longevity? A writer in the current 
number of the Q Review bas devoted an article to the 
consideration of this matter; but the result of bis inquiries is 
that we can lay down very few general laws on the subject. 
Temperance, undeubtedly, is a good rule to go by; but it is 
beyond question that very intemperate men sometimes live to 
a great age, ‘while careiul men are cut short prematurely. 
Anacreon, if we may depend on anything that is related of 
him, committed all kinds of excesses, lived to be more than 
eighty and after all died of an accident. Everybody must be 
aware of instances Of hard drinkers and loose livers attaining 
to something like patriarchal years; and a well-known story 
is told of two very old men who were cited in a court of jus- 
tice to give evidence as to some local custom, and who were 
questioned by the judge as to their habits. One said he had 
been a water-drinker all his lite; the other confessed that he 
never went to bed sober. The story looks a jittle too epi- 
grammatic for probability; yet it might be true. The Quar- 
terly reviewer, however, is not correct in saying that “longe- 
vity is as common in persons who defy regiznen aod sobriety 
as in those who most strictly enforce them ;” for immediately 
afterwards he writes, ‘‘ It is but fair to add that the probabi- 
lities are four to one in favour of sobriety.” Still, temperance 
is not epecific; nor is any particular kind of air. People live 
to-be extremely old ia towns as well as in the country; and 
hot climates and cold climates are both found to be consistent 
with lewgth ofdays. When you read of the number of old 
people always to be met with in Norway, you are inclined to 
think that an icy atmosphere is the great thing for conserving 
the vital forces, until you remember tbat the negroes of tropi- 
cal climates are remarkable for reaching unusual ages. Nor 
is exercise infallible. The Rev. W. Davis, incumbent of 
Staunton-on-Wye, in Herefordshire, who died in 1790 at the 
reputed age of one hundred and five, took no out-door exer- 


sure to form a break in it. Much the same feeliog prevails | cise for the last thirty-five years of his life, and only walked a 
while yoa are ming for dinner, but with the further ele-|little from room to room, and that very slowly. Cleanliness 
ment of uneasiness. You know how long it will take to reach 


is perhaps of all things the least necessary to longevity. Many 
of our lower orders who live to be very old are sufficiently 
dirty in their persons, and it is simply begging the question to 
eay that if they were cleaner they would live to be still older. 
Farm labourers, scavengers, dustmen, and some others, are 
almost compelled to be dirty by the very nature of their avo- 
cations; yet with the first of these three classes long life is 
frequent, aud we are not aware that in the others the rates of 
mortality islow. Olid Mrs. Lewson, an eccentric widow who 
died in London in 1806, at the age of one hundred and six, 
would never have her rooms washed, and seldom swept, and 
was such a {ve to persona) ablutions that she never went fur- 
ther than to smear her face and neck with hog’s lard, averring 
that “ people who washed themselves were always catching 
cold ;” yet she retained her health to the last, and at eighty- 
seven cul two new teeth. Of Elizaneth Durieux, a woman of 
Savoy, it is recoried that, when seen at the age of one hun- 
dred and nineteen, she was “ very dirty ;” and it is said of the 
Icelanders that, though most uncleanly, and consequently 
suffering a good deal from skin diseases, their average longe- 
vity exceeds that of the continental nations of Europe. Lt 18, 
of course, not to be inferred from thee examples that cleanii- 
ness is otherwise than a good thing: it is unquestionably a 
good thing, both physically and morally; but it is not a spe- 
cific for securing old age, nor is dirt so harmful as might at 
first sight appear. In the present age, it may be as well to 
recollect that washing, like all other good things, may be car- 
ried too far. It is quite couceivable that too frequent ablu- 
tions of the person mey have an exhausting influence, by un- 
duly exciting the skin, or by removing some physical ele- 
ments which are required for sustaining the general vita- 
lity. 

Buch msy depend on the circumstances of life; yet even 
here there is no jaying down acy inflexible rule. Generally, 
the condition mo t fayourable to long life is that of ease and 
moderate affluence. Annuitauts are said io live for ever, 
because they are relieved from anxiety as to (be futare; and 
Dr. Waterhouse, Professor of Physic »t Cambridge, New Eog- 
land, in 1804, attributed the many instances of longevity 
which his country afforded to the mediocrity of men’s circum- 
stances, which removed them equally from the excesses of 
luxury and the deprivations of want. Yet it is certain that 
many rich peopie ive to be olJ, and that many others within 
the range of pauperism contrive to get such a grip on life 
thought of it annoys him more than it annoys you, the whole, (though there can be little in it to interest or solicit them) that 
question wears a serious aspect. they hold on to an extreme age. Hardships frequently kill in 

How the mischief is to be remedied is more than I can say. | early life, but beyond « certain time they seem rather to earing 
A certain amount of despotism may perhaps do good, except | the vital forces with ‘panoply of ‘proof. Nevertheless, to 


the foot of the stairs, but you don’t know how much longer 
the last guest will keep you. It is impossible to predict at 
what exact moment your patience will be exhausted, and you 
will give a savage pull at the bell, bearing the while a bland 
smile on your face, and saying cheerily to your delighted neigh- 
bour, “ We must give him up, I'm straid.” 

If it were a mere question of unpunctuality, there would, 
after all, be less ground for complaint. But you are haunted 
by a disturbed feeling that something has happened to cause 
the delay, that something has gone wrong, that there has been 
& mistake about the hour or the day. “ Are you quite sure, 
my dear, that you said Tuesdsy and not Thursday?’ “ Did 
you put the number of the Terrace? You know he has not 
been to see us in our new house.” “The cabman may have 
taken him to Alexandra Gardens, soulh-west-by-south, and be 
unabie to find the south-east-by-cast.” Where you have to 
depend on the railway, there is always a likelihood of the 
train having been missed. If it has not been missed, it is pro- 
bably late; a coal train has been sent on just before it, and 
has broken down half way between two stations, Bat in 
London the eccentricities of the cabman-intellect are often 
sufficient to account for any delay. How many tables were 
left without guests by the recent strike? How many guests 
were left without dinners? It is fearful to think of the hun 
ger it must have caused to many, of the joints which must 
have beeu done to rags, and of the delicate side-dishes which 
must have been ruined. Atone end of the town the host was 
sitting over bis fire, the picture of despair, looking every now 
aod then at the clock, and listening for the sound of cab- 
wheels, At the other end, the guest stood on the kerbstone 
in his evening dress, holding a colloquy with an indiff-rent 
policeman and cursing misguided authority. This is really 
the most painful pert of the business. No one cares for dan- 
Gies like Pelham, who think that if they are worth being ask- 
ed to dinner they are worth being waited for. No one with 
& proper {celing of self-respect would invite a Beeu Brummel, 
Who only comes on condition of its being kept a profound 
secret, and who on arriving an hour and three-quarters after 
the time, turns round and walks out of the room again at the 
sight of a large joint of beef. If a man wants to be rude to 
you, there is no reason why you should put yourself out of 
the way to show him a politeness. But when a friend, who 
ie kept waiting himself, keeps ae waiting, and when the 





that we do not invite our friends with a view of subjecting | adopt the “hardening” priaciple as a rule in the bringing up 
them to discipline. I was asked the other dy if ec ion of childrea would be a mistake. It is “ kill or cure,” and more 
Some years ago, aa 
tleman tried the experiment of ictting his ehiid go 
in the severest weather; but it ended like that other 


would support one ia turning out of one’s house a man whom | !requently tae former than tbe later. 
one asked to dinner, and wao began by assaulting the {oot-| Irish 
man. But such a guest comes within the scope of the Six 


a rule, in cold climates, generous diet and warm’ clothing are 
the best conservators of life. Bacon told us long ago that 
there should ever be “a leaning towards the more benign 
extreme ;’ and modern physicians confirm his precept. “ Use 
fasting and full eating,” he writes, “ but rather full eating ; 
that nature may be cherished, and yet taught masteries.” The 
philosophic Chancellor, by the way, was a curious inquirer 
into the means of prolonging life; though with no great suc- 
cess in his own case. His “ Natural History” and “ The His- 
tory of Life and Death” contain some singular observations on 
this subject, of which the Quarterly reviewer might have avail- 
ed himself. He used to have a fresh-cut turf brougbt up to 
him every moroing to inhale; he was fond of ridirg out bare- 
headed in the rain, because he said he felt “ the spirit of the 
world about him ;” he stirred his beer or wine at dinner with 
a branch of rosemary ; and he dabbled a little in !medicine. 
But he attained to no great length of days, and succumbed toa 
cold caught in stuffing a dead cock with snow, to see it that 
would preserve the flesh, and exacerbated by a damp bed into 
which he was put at Highgate. 

How far mental exercise is favourable, and how far detri- 
mental, to health, is a matier on which many pages might be 
written, It is doubtless a question of degree. A certain amount 
of braia-work is indispensable to health, if ever the brain has 
been exercised at all; a certain other amount is fatal, though 
it is well known that some of the hardest head-wurkers are 
among the longest livers. The writer in the Quarterly Review 
speaks of lawyers as being remarkable for longevity ; and we 
ours.lves, in a paper in this journal of October 24th, 1863, 
alluded to both lawyers and statesmen as furnishing namerous 
instances of extend vitality. We refer the reader to that pa- 
= for an enumeration of some of the more eminent rulers, 
aw-makers, and law-expounders, of ancient and modern times, 
who outlived the ordinary span. Literary men are generally 
not famous for length of days ; but soldiers and sailors often 
make a very good figure. Actors stand rather high; artists 
not so well; musicians and men of science very low. Some re- 
marks on the general subject we may reproduce verbally from 
the Quarterly :— 

© Baffon held that ‘the man who did not die of accidental 
causes reached, everywhere, the age of ninety or a hundred;’ 
and the physiologist agrees in substance with the naturalist. 
The calculation of Buffon was based on the proportion which 
duration of life bears, in all animals, to duration of years of 
growth. A dog attains full growth in two years, which he 
can multiply by five or six in his term of life. The horse, full 
grown at four years, can live six or seven times as long, @. ¢, 
twenty-five or twenty-six years. On the same principle, argued 
Buffon, man, fourteen years in growing, can live six or seven 
times that term, or to ninety or a huadred years. The re- 
searches, too, of the French physicians, most certainly those 
of Dr. Acosta, of Paris, into the subject of the * Commeunce- 
ment of Decadence,’ while showing much diversity as to the 
‘ climacteric’—which, according to the Greeks, was 49 ; accord- 
ing to M. Flourens, 70; and according to the Arabs, 63 and 81, 
i. e., seven times and nine times their magic ‘ nine’—corrobo- 
rate the opinion that certain organizations are proof sgainst 
the ravages of time and the attacks of sickness and deatb. 
Some men retaio their vigour of mind and intellect till ninety 
or a hundred. Ia his ‘ Traite de Ja vieillesse Hygienique’ (con- 
stantly quoted in M. Flourens’ interesting chapter ‘on old age’) 
M. Reveille Parise, a deceased — and philanthropist, 
distinguishes between the life of action and the life of power, 
the ‘ vireo in posse’ and the ‘ vireo in actu,’ the ‘forces in re- 
serve’ and the ‘forces in use,’ which are the disposable fund 
of man’s strength. As he descends the bill of life he flads the 
lack of the former, which in youth were superabundant; he 
has to trust in the main to bis ‘active forces.’ If he draws 
upon those in reserve, he may ruo a risk of his draught being 
dishonoure@.” 


On the whole, the utmost that can be said in the way of 
generalization on this mysterious subject is that certain per- 
sons are born with a strong impulse or momentum of vitalily 
in them, and that this is kept up by the desire to live, by ¢qua- 
bility of mind, and by whatever helps to suspend the processes 
of iecay, or to augment the power of recovery from the injuries 
of lite. 


—_@——_——— 


“JOHN BULL” AND HER MAJESTY. 


The John Bull,a very respectable but rather cull paper, 
which just now acts as organ of the high-aud dry branch of 
the Evglish Church, is greatly exercised by the Queen's Jour- 
nul, accuses Her Majesty of having embraced Presbyterian- 
ism, hints that she was brought up without a faith, saye open- 
ly that she married a Presbyterian—which is about as true as 
lo say that she married a Dissenter—and wants a posse of 
Bishops to send in ao affectionate remoostrauce, certainly a 
sufficient punishment for any lapse from orthodoxy even in a 
Sovereign. 

It is no concern of ours to defend Her Majesty from an at- 
tack which will injure neither her popularity nor her peace, 
and which is in spirit curiously unfair; the Queen, in all ber 
published writings, and in all of her life known to the public, 
showing traces of deep religious sentiment and of a faith 
which must be nearer akin to that of Mr. Maurice than to 
that of any Calvinistic Church; but the article suggests the 
query—Oa what ground does the bigh-and-dry school expect 
an English Sovereign to be a strict member of the Church of 
England? Is it her original baptiem into that faith? That, 
surely, would make it equally immoral for any other person 
so baptised to entertain an idea not contained in the English 
Prayer-Book. Is it the coronation oath? That binds her to 
“maintaio” the Protestant religion, a religion whict admits 
already of about twenty different forms of religious expres- 
sion, and even Protestantism she is only bound to maintain, 
and not personally to believe. Is it because sbe is Head of 
the Church? She is Head of the Presbyterian Church aleo. 
A constitutional Sovereign may be head of a church without 
accepting its tenets, just as she may be the head of the State, 
and yet allow Whig and Tory by ‘urns to guide the nation 
into policics which she regards as imprudent, or even wrong. 
Tae heaisbip of the Crown is, in these days at least, merely 
the formal expression of the right of the nation, which is all, 
to rule the Church, which 1s only part, a right which it exer- 
cises whenever it settles the ownership of a chapel accorving 
to the creed of its claimants, just as much #8 when it decrees 
a new dogma ora new form of ordination for the priesthood, 
Is it on tbe ground of kingship? The natural belief of a kiog, 
that is, the one to which bis p sition would of itvelf most in- 
cline his mind, would, if he were an earnest man, be Taciow ; 
or if an indoleat one, Atbeiem of the type which holds all re- 
ligions false, bat all useful for mankind. The pococurante 
scepticism, critical and careless, indiff.rent to any\bing nut 
offensive to its taste or restrictive to its action, which is the 





Carpenters’ Case, and is a trespasser ad initio. 


is ne | notable trial, as to whether a horse could live witheut food. Aa 
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upon the interpretation of those parts of the Constitution 
which are most novel in their character, and present the most 
curious problems to the student of constitutional principles ; 
and partisans are apt, therefore, for the sake of their party 
doctrines, to slur over or misinterpret precisely those points 
on which a philosophic inquirer would bestow the chief care 
and the deepest investigat‘on. The attempt to combine in 
one system two distinct classes of authority, each sovereign 
within its sphere, is the pcculiarity of the American Govern- 
ment which has given rise to the most remarkable consequen- 
ces, and from. whose results the most instructive lessons may 
be derived; but it is scarcely possible for an American politi- 
cian to write on this subject in such a way as to bring out 
fairly the essential features of the case. The Republican can 
hardly do justice to the sovereign character of the States 
without condemning by implication the whole public life of 
his party ; the Conservative is tempted to ignore the vast dif- 
ference purposely introduced by the Convention between the 
Confederate Power which they superseded and the Federal 
Power which they created—a difference more obvious in the 
Constitution itself, and in the commentaries of later juriste, 
than in the upologies of its framers. * * A majority of 
the people is powerless to alter a letter of the Constitution— 
powerless even to pass a law, of its own sole authority. A 
mejority of the ‘tates, represented in the Senate, may nega- 
tive a Bill | pap by ever so large a majority of the people, 
represented in the House. And where an amendment of the 
fundamental law—the simplest test of sovereiguty—is a ques- 
tion, a majority of the people, and a majority of the States, 
Congress, and the President, are together powerless, There 
is but one power in the United States that is or cen be legally 
sovereign ; that ie, that can do any act which it pleases— 
namely, majority embracing three-fourths of the States. 
And as it may very well be that, on any question su to 
call for an exercise of sovereign power, it would be im 
ble to obtain the accord of three-fourths of the States, it ful- 
lows that the Conetitution does not in fact real sover- 
eign power in any actual and ascertainable body whatever. 
Ao author by whom this fundamental fact is overlooked can 
be of little service to readers who 4 agg the difficulty of 
the study of American constitutional law, and really desire to 
master it; nor could any one trust his guidance upon such 
micor points as the comparative degrecs of sovereignty and 
right to allegiance — 4 the —— and - the Union re- 
apectively—points in w party interests and party passions 
are yet aiore deeply and directly concerned.—Sat Review. 


——¢—_—_— 
COUNT BISMARCK IN HIS STUDY. 
* 


The Prime Minister of Prussia divides with the Emperor Na- 
oleon III. the leadership of political events on the Continent of 
Surope. There is much in common in the career of these men, 

inssmuch asin the early days of their power they were both 
regarded as insignificant, neither having given any earnest 
of the confident boldness in self that has marked their later 


days. 

Karl Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen was born at Branden- 
burg April 1, 1814, and studied at Gottingen, Berlin, and Griefe- 
wald, e entered the army, and was promoted te be a lieuten- 
ant io the Landwehr; be then studied for the bar, and step by 
step advanced onwards in the race of life. In 1846 we find him 
a member of the Diet of the province of Saxony, and on the fol- 
lowing year of the General Diet, where the boldness of bis 
speeches and his unpopular ideas rendered him remarkable. 
Among the extravagant propositions be put forward, was one to 
the effect that all great cities should be swept from the face of 
the earth, because they were the centres of con 
stitutionalism. At the latter end of the year 1851 he was nomi- 
nated Ambassador to the Diet of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where 
for the first time he came into personal collision with Count 
Rechberg, and his inveterate dislike, we may almost say 
hatred, for the iofluence of Austria in Germany, became ap- 
parent. 

It was not uotil 1862 that he was made Prime Minis‘er of 
Prussia, but during the intervening years he had held the post 
of Ambassador, both at the Courts of St. Petersburg and Paris. 
During bis stay in Russia he conciliated the Czar, who decorated 
bim with the order of St. Alexander Newski. The Crimean 
war had taken place, and in a great measure had interfered with 
his ambitious schemes. But during all this time he had not been 
idle; no less than ten years were spent in maturing bis plans, in 
preparing the Prussian army and bringing it to the high state of 
discipline which so astounded Europe only two short years ago. 
There is now no doubt but that Count Bismarck was the real 
author of Prassia’s success in 1866; able generals, perfect or- 
ganisation, did not achieve everything; it was rather the Minie- 
ter’s boldness, firmness, and consistent policy that raised Prussia 
to the place she now holds among nations, it was he who suc- 
ceeded in consolidating into one power the whole of Northern 
Germany. If Couot Bismark is anscrupulous—a feature in bis 
character few will care to dery—even his detractors must allow 
that be is a patriot in the widest sense of the term. If he has 
robbed Prussia of her freedom by raising her army to its pre- 
sent formidable dimensions, he has done so with the object of re- 
storing the German Empire under the rule of the preseat King. 
Whether this Prussian Richelieu, as be is called, will succeed in all 
his echemes, is a problem to be solved in the future. 

It was in 1865 that M. von Bismarck was created a Count. 

A curious correspondence between him and the members of a 
Conservative society in Pomerania was recently published by 
the Vossische Faye a This society aeked the count for an ex- 
planation of his act, first, in a oning the Conservative 
party ; second, in allowing himself to be photographed along 
with Mile. Lucea ; and, third, in having ceased to go to church. 
The count at once gave a categorical reply, with many thanks 
for the frankness with which his “dear friends” had addressed 
him. Io regard to the first point, Count Bismarck says that 
people at a distance cannot judge of cireum-tances which must 
necessarily influence the political conduct of a statesman, tbat 
he must act for the o! the country whore destinies have 


; 


i se ee we nee 1. Whether, considering the words of the 26th of George 


IIL, cap. 84, and other stututes, the law officers of the Crown, 
having been consulted by the Government, have declared such 


how difficult it is to adopt the right courze, and how heavy a 
burthen rests on his shoulders, they would acquit him of wilful 
desertion of his party. In explanation of the second point the 


count reminds bis correspondents of the lengthy negotiations 


which led to the cou jon of Gastein. “ At one time,” he says 
* matters came to a d lock, and life became so iosnfferab! 
tedious that I did not know bow to kill time. ‘1 went for a wal 


self to be photographed along with me.” * Wi 

swered ; and this was the origin of the picture. 
to you 
account. 


As for the count’s non- at church, he ex 


met Mile. Lucca, whom | knew, and suggested to her that she 
should relieve the tediousness of our existenee by giving a cou- 
cert. * Perhaps I will,’ she answered, ‘ but only on one condition.’ 
‘And what may that be? ‘ That your excellency will allow your- 
pleasure,’ I an- 

I now leave it 
to judge whether you should cast a stone at me on this 


has become so exhausted through working night after night that 
he is not equal to tue effort, 


———_ > —- -——— 


GREAT BRITAIN’S NATIONAL INCOME. 


Analogies drawn between a nation and an individual are often 
illusory, but there caa be no doubt that it is the interest and 
even the duty of both to form as accurate an estimate as they 
can of their available income. Uvless that is ascertained with 
some approach to accuracy, we can form no idea of the real 
amount of our resources ; we cannot tell how much we can af- 
ford to open, or how much we are likely to save, * We 
had, a short time ago, an elabora'e work upon the subject from 
Professor Leone Levi; end uow Mr. Dadley Baxter has invited 
us, through.the medium of a paper read before the Statistical 
Society, to reconsider and review the conclusions at which pre- 
vious inquirers bave arrived. . ¥ 
The first point to which Mr. Baxter directs bis attention is the 
nomber of those who actually possess or earn the income of the 
nation, In England and Waites there were, in 1867, 2,053,000 
persons of the upper and middle classes possessing or earning an 
independent income, and 2,847,000 persons dependent upon 
them; while of the manual labour clars there were 7,785,000 
with independent means, and 8 345,000 dependent. The total 
oumber of the upper and middie classes would thus, in England 
and Wales, be, in round ovmbers, 5,000,000, against 16,000,000 
of what are usually called the working classes, In Scotland, 
the total number of the upper and middle classes for the same 
ear is taken at 692,000 persone, against 2,460,000 of the manual 
abour class ; ia Ireland, we have 1,056,000 of the former class, 
against 4,501,000 ofthe latter, {t will thus be seen that the pro- 
portion between the upper and middle ciasses on the one hand, 
and the manaal labour class on the other, does not materially 
differ in the three kingdoms, but that it may be stated for each 
as well as for the Whole empire, at 23 of the former to 77 of the 
Coming now to the incomes of these classes, it will be 
both convenient and interesting to follow Mr. Baxter's caloula- 
tions as they apply to each of the three kingdoms. The income- 
tax returns are, of course, the basis of every estimate of the an- 
aual receipts of the upper and middie classes. Before, however, 
they can be accepted as a true and full statement of those re- 
ceipts, they must be corrected or supplemented by allowances for 
inadequately returned incomes, fcr the deductions made on in- 
comes of less than £200 a year, and for iacomes not liable to 
taxation on account of their falliog short of £100 a year. After 
making these aliowances, it is calculated that in 1867 there were 
in Eogland and Wales 7,084 p Pp ing i of more 
than £5,000 a year, or an regate of £112,640,000; 40,480 
with incomes of £1,000 to £5, & year, or an aggregate of 
and £1,000, 





£70,400,000 ; 144,716 with incomes between £300 
or an aggregate of £78 920,000 ; 819,720 persons with incomes 
rot — and £300, or an aggregate of £95,000,000; and 
041, paying no tax, but possessing an ag te income 
of 462,460.00. The total income of the eaadle classes 
is, therefore, £414460,000; but it is, as Baxter 
points out, rather etartling to observe how unequally 
this immense sum is divided. While those who possess fortunes 
of more toun £5,000 a year are, in point of number, only 1-800th 
of the upper and middle clasees, they have more than 1-4th of 
the whole iacome ; and, on tae other hand, while the possessors 
of £300 a year and less are 9 10ihs in number, they have not 
much more than 1-8rd of the income! The income of the 
workiog or manual labour clats is, of course, more difficult to 
arrive at, and, indeed, it can only be estimated in a geveral way 
from the average earnings of each occupation, after making suit- 
able deductions for time lost while the workman is sick, out of 
health, incapacited for labour, &c. Without entering into the 
steps by which Mr, Baxter bas reached his results, we must 
coutent ourselves with tayivg that be.will be found a more re- 
liable guide than Professor Levi on this point, because he has pot 
only taken a lower average rate of wages, but bas made a much 
more ample, and we think a far more adequate, deduction on ac 
count of the eauses we have mentioned. He calculates, then, 
that there are in Englaud aod Wales 1,122,970 persous employed 
in the higher skilled labour and manufactures, with an income 
of £56,148 500; 3,819,580 in lower skilled labour aod manufac- 
tures, with an income of £127,921,280; and 2,842,810 in agri 
cultural and unskilled labour, with av income of £70,659 360. 
in other words, the total income of the men, women, and cbil- 
dren earning their bread by manual labour in England and 
Wales is, in round numbers, £255,000,000. The average income 
of persons in the biguer and middle classes is, £68 ; avd in the 
maaual labour class, £32. For Scotland, the income of the 
bigber and middle classes (we have given their number above) is 
£42,516,000; acd of the manual labour class £31,746,000 ; giv- 
ing au average income of £53 tu each person in the former, aud 
ot £23 102. to each person in the latter class. In Ireland, the 
upper and middie classes have an aggregate income of 
£89,758,000 ; and the manual Jabour class of £38,169 000; giv 
ing an average income of £31 to each person in the former. and 
of £14 to each person in the latter class. Not only is Ireland 
the poorest of the three kingdoms, but it is that in which the ag- 


that of the upper and middie classes ; and it is alro that in which 


of the incomes of its least wealthy or least skilled members, 
£821,379, 000.— London Reu.ew. 
— > —_—_——_ 


TROVERSY. 


“Fotnam Parace, Jan. 20. 





week, ou 


for an answer to the following :-— 


consecration to be lawful? 


press terms? 


is to take place, and who are to be the officiasing bishops ? 
“ But neither Parliament nor Convocat on is in session, and 





appearance 
Plains that his doctor forbids bim to attend Divine gervice, as he 


gregate income of the labouring class most closely epproaches 
the largest proportion of the aggregate of all clarses is compored 


The final result of these figures is that the income of the upper 
and middie classes of the United Kingdom is £496,734 000, while 
that of the labour class is £324.645,000, or a grand total of 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON THE NATAL CON- 


“My dear Lord,—I feel myself constrained by a sense of duty, 
much against my inclination, to address your lordship publicly 
on the subject of a letter which you sent to the newspaper last 

‘ d d you, that itis your jaien- 
tion forthwith to consecrate a new bishop for Natal. Had Par- 
liament or Convocstion been sitting I should have asked in my 


“2. If you are not acting on the authority of the law officers 
of the Crown, bas a legal opinion been taken justifying the step 
you propose, by whom has it been given,and what are its ex- 


“3. When and where is it proposed that the consecration 


as it seems there is no time to lose, 1 take the only means open 
to me for asking you, before you proceed further in this matter 
to give a public answer to these questions. * 

“You remember, from your recent presence at the Lambeth 


“1. That the assembled bishops, under the direction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, deliberately abstained from affirming 
that Bishop Colenso’s deposition was valid, either spiritually or 
in any other way. 

“2. That at the adjourned 
port of the C itt g the tion of a new 
bishop was, by the wish of the Archbishop of Cinterbury, as well 
as the Bishops of Lincoln, Ely, Chester, and myself, with others, 
deliberately, not approved, but only received. 

“3. That many of the English bishops, feeling strongly, like 
myself, how dangerous is the teaching of Bishop Colenso, still 
hold that his see is not vacant, since his deposition has been pro- 
nounced null and void in law by the highest courts of the realm. 
“4. That some also of our body, whose authority is very 
great ia such matters, believe that (quite independently of ques- 
tions of English law) the deposition is ical. 

“ You will remember also, 

“5S, That, whereas the words 26 George III., cap. 84, declare 
that by the laws of this realm no person can be consecrated to 
the office of bishop without the royal authority—if any doubts ex- 
ist as to the applicability of these words to your case—that con- 
secration service which alone can be lawfully used within the 
Church of England prescribes that the royal mandate shall be 
produced before the consecration is proceeded with ; and, more- 
over, the bishop elect is called upon to declare in the face of the 
congregation that he is persuaded he is truly called to his minis- 
tration in the office of a bishop, not only according to the will of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but also ‘according to the order of this 
realm 


fi 





ti g of the C the re- 








“To many it seems inconceivable that any man will be found 
to make this solema declaration, in the midst of all these doubts, 
before the legality of his consecration has been publicly estab- 
lished by some competent authority. 
“Under these circumstances I venture to call upon you, my 
dear lord, not to go further without the most perfect openness 
and the most complete examination by the authorities of Church 
and State as to the legality and propriety of what you are doing. 
You surely will allow that you ought not otherwise to proceed 
to astep which must be fraught with the gravest consequences 
for the Church, both at home and in the colonies, and for which, 
certainly, there is no precedent since the schism of the non- 
jurors. 
“ Let me remind you that what I ask implies no long delay as 
to the authoritative settlement of whether or no you are right 
in your view of your duty. Parliament and Convocation both 
meet early next month, and it surely would be unbecoming, in 
the face of statutes and of ecclesiastical p dent, to hurry on 
this step before either authority has au opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion. 

Believe me to be, my dear lord, yours very faithfully, 
“The Lord Bishop of Capetown.” 


“ A, ©. Lonpon, 
—_-_.>—_—__—— 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS’ NEW WORK. 


We have received the introductory?sheets of Mr. Stephens’ 
new work entitled “ A Oonstitulional view of the late War be- 
tween the United States ; its Causes, Character, Conduct and 
Results.” The treatise is dedicated to “all true friends of the 
Union under the Constit=tion of the United States, through- 
out their entire limite, without regard to present or past party 
associations; and to ail true friends of Constitutional Liberty, 
the world over, now and forever,—especially to al), every- 
where, who may, now or hereafter, look to the Federative 
System, between neighbowing Free Democratic States, as 
the surest means of saviog Mankind from ultimate universal 
Monarchicai Rale,—this Work, with all the earnestness of his 
nature, which the great subject thoroughly awekens, is here- 
by, pot formally, but most eolemuly and sacrediy, by the au- 
thor,” 





——_»—_—_. 


NOVA SCOTIA’S GRIEVANCES. 


The following resolutions embody the principal grounds of 
complaint, as recently set foith by resolution injthe Local Legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia: 
Resolved, That the Members of th fLegislative Assembly of 
this Province elected iu 1863 simply to legislate under the Colo- 
oiul Constitution, had po authority to make or consent to any 
material change of such Covstitution without first submitiing the 
same to the people at the Polls. 
That the lution of the 10¢h April which preceded the er- 
actment of the British North American Act is as follows: 
Whereas, it is the opinion of this House tbat it is desirable that 
a Confederation of the British North American Provinces 
should take place. Resolved, therefore, that His Excelleney 
the Lieutenant Governor be authorized to appoint Delegates to 
arrange with the Lmperial Goverument a scheme of Union which 
will effectaally ensure just provision for the righis aud intercets 
of this Proviace, each Province to have an equal voice in such 
Deleg»tion, Upper and Lower Canada being for this purpure 
dered as cep Provincese, This was ihe only authority 
P by the Deleg, who p d the tof the 
Act for the Union of Canada, Nova Scotiaaod New Brunswick. 

That even if the House of Assembly had had the Cunctitu- 
tional powcr to authorize such Delegation, which is by n0 means 
admitted, the foregoing resolutions did not empower the Dele- 
gates to arrange # federal Union of Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick without including in such Coofederation the 
Colonies of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 

That the Delegates did not secure just provision for the rights 
and in'erests of Province, as they were by the express terms 
of such Resolution, bound ty do in arranging a scheme of Union, 
bat on the contrary they entirely disregarded those rights and 
interests, and the scheme by them consented to wou!d, if finally 
confirmed, deprive the people of the Province of their rights, 
jiberty and independence, rob them of their Revenues, take trom 
them the regulation of their trade, « ommerce and taxes, the ma- 
nagement of their Railroads and other public properiy, expose 
them to arbitrary and excessive taxation by a Leyisiature over 
which they can have no adequate control, and reduce this free, 
happy, and seif-governed Province to the degraied condition of 
a dependency of Canada, - 

That there being no statute of the Provincial Legislature con- 
firming or ratifying the British North Americau Act, aud the 
same never having been consented to or authorized by the peo- 
ple at the polls, nor the cousevt of the proviove in any other 
manner testified, ihe preamble of the act reciting that this pro- 
vince had expressed a desire to be Confederated with Canada 
and New Brunswick is untrae, and when the Queen and the Im- 
perial Legislature were led to believe that this province bad ex- 
presse such a desire, a fraad and imposition were practiced 
upon them. , . 

That the people of Nova Scotia do not impute to ber Muijesty 
the Queen aod ber Goveroment sny intentioual injustice, a they 
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Conference, 





are well aware that fraud and deception were practised upor 
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them by those who misrepresented the public sentiment of this 
country, and who for reasons we will not ventare to describe 
desired that Confederation might be forced upon the Province 
without the consent and against the will of the people. 

That an humble Address be presented to the Queen embody- 
ing the substance of the fi jing resolations, informing her 
Majesty that her loyal people of Nova Scotia do not desire to 
be in any manner Confederated with Canada, and praying ber 
Majesty to revoke her Proclamation, and to cause the British 
North American Act to be repealed so far as it regards the 
Province of Nova Scotia, 
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European News. 

The most noteworthy feature in the European news of the 
week, is the announcement, direct from Paris, that the Em- 
peror Napoleon has suddenly changed his tactics with reference 
to Rome and the Roman question. According to'a recent 
cable telegram, “ his Majesty has become convinced of the ex- 
istence of Bourbon intrigues against his throne, and that 
these intrigues for the most part are hatched in Rome,” and 
accordingly, says the same authority, “has renewed with 
King Victor Emanuel his friendly tone and assurance towards 
united Italy, and has just forwarded a special order to his re- 
pressntative, the French Minister, in Florence, to that effect.” 
The truth of this report is rendered more probable by the 
simultaneous announcement from Madrid, that “ none of the 
troops raised in Spain by the authorization of Queen Isabella 
for the service of Pope Pius the Ninth, will go to Rome, as 
her Majesty has received an official despatch from Parie, 
stating that the Emperor Napoleon the Third flatly objects to 
such interference on the part of her Catholic Majesty.” This, 
to say the least of it, is good news for Italy, provided always, 
that the Italian Minister and people but act wisely, and do 
not place themselves again, and unnecessarily too, in the power 
of the French Emperor. Rumours are also current in Paris 
of a contemplated change in the ministry, in deference to the 
wishes of the Liberal party in France. 

From England, the positive resignation of United States’ 
Minister Adams is announced, and it is further stated that 
Mr. Adams will take his departure in April next. This news 
we are exceedingly sorry to hear. For had it not been for 
the judici ss of this moderate, aud eminently practical, as 
well as able American statesman, these two kindred nations 
might now haye been engaged in deadly combat. This coun- 
try unfortunately has but few public servants who possess the 
rare qualities of the retiring minister, and of these, fewer 
still will be likely to accept a foreign appointment at the 
hands of the present United States Cabinet; particularly if 
the accredited representative at St. James is also to fill the 
unenviable position of Fenian-Ameriean-head-centre for all 
Europe. We have reason to believe that Mr. Adams 
decidedly disapproves of the connection between these 
two offices and his disapprobation, we are happy 
to observe, is shared by many of his best country- 
men here—as well as by the European world 
generally. Let us hope, however, that a change of 
ministry at Washington, will precede the actual change of 
minister at Westminster. Imperial Parliament reassembled 
on the 13th instant, and at once proceeded to business. We 
discuss elsewhere the motion male by Mr. Lefevre in the 
House of Commons relative to the Alabama claims, In an- 
swer to inquiries from the opposition, Lord Stanley stated 
that no correspondence on this subject had been passed with 
Washington, since the publication of the last Blue Book— 
which statement is quite in keeping with our own expecta- 
tions. From Abyssinia there is nothing particularly new. 
Gen. Napier at the head of his forces, was, according to last 
advices, advancing into the interior, and news of importance 
may reach us al any moment—and, let us hope, put an end 
to this trifling, but troublesome, expedition. 

Turning again to the Continent, we observe that the feel- 
ing of uneasiness created by the threatening appearance of 
affairs in northern Turkey, has somewhat subsided. The 
reports of the troubles on the Danube prove to bave been 
greatly exaggerated. 

From Prussia we have rumours of the resignation of Count 
Bismark: and from Austria it is reported that a great Pan- 
slavic conspiracy against the Empire has been discuvered in 

Hungary ;Jbut, as to the truth of either rumour, we are rot in 
asposition to decide.) 





England and the United States. 

A London telegram of Thursday’s date, announces that no- 
tice has been given by a private member of the House of 
Commons (Mr. Lefevre), of an intention to bring up the sub- 
ject of the Alabama claims for discussion. The date named 
for the debate is the 4th of March. We presume the Govern- 
meant will offer no objection to having the question fully and 
frankly canvassed when the time arrives. 

It bas been dealt with exhaustively in the voluminous cor- 
respondence between the two Governments. It bas been 
examined in all its conceivable bearings perhaps still more 





elaborately in the leading journals ; especially in such papers 
as those of “ Historicus.” But in Parliament, it so happens, 
that while both Houses have repeatedly had occasion to bring 
the subject, incidentally, under review, and have talked over 
some of the points in dispute—there bas really been nothing 
like a debate in the proper sense of the term, on the broad 
international issue involved. The reason for this might, coubt- 
less, he found in the fact that both the great parties have stood 
essentially upon the same ground in pheir interpretation of the 
rights and the obligations of neutrals; that at least there has 
been no such essential divergence of sentiment between leading 
English statesmen, as to make these “ claims” the basis for a 
sharp party conflict; and that, consequently, the inspiration 
necessary to a thorough parliamentary debate has been al- 
most, if not altogether, wanting. 

Possibly, the party situation in Eogland has not even now 
changed so much in regard to this particular question, as to 
give promise of that keen discussion which would certainly 
follow if the leaders of the great parties were ranged on op- 
posite sides. While Lord Stanley opened the door which 
Lord Russell had summarily closed, that act was not one 
which any considerable number of the Commoners would be 
aptto condemn. Indeed, it was felt generally among all 
classes of intellectual men, alike at home and abroad, that 
there was unnecessary curtness in the terms, in which Lord 
Russell chose to bring the correspondence to a close. And 
it was Lord Stanley’s good fortune on coming into power at 
the time he did, to be able to interpret the current of public 
sentiment and to take advantage of the neutral position he 
occupied on the American question generally, by re- 
opening the negotiations. While, then, we take it, 
there will be nothing approaching to a party fight 
on the 4th of March, should Mr. Lefevre’s motion come up, 
there will undoubtedly be abundance of material for a thor- 
ough and earnest discussion of the question in its length and 
breadth. The extreme pro-American views of the Bright- 
Goldwin-Smith faction, has furnished healtby provocation for 
national Englishmen in Parliament to let their voice be heard. 
The hardly less impracticable schemes of compromise pro- 
posed by such weak-kneed men as Lord Hobart, will perhaps 
be an incentive ; while the elaborate, clear and comprehensive 
reviews of “ Historicus” will be an aid and authority in the 
discussion. Mr. Seward himself bas supplied in his later 
despaiche?, a superabundance of texts for parliamentary, or 
extra-parliamentary, speeches. And the Secretary has been 
careful to have the press and the public here informed of ey 
ery step in the progress he had made towards a permanent 
misunderstanding between the two countries. To the credit 
of the better sort of American journalists be it said, they have 
not been seriously misled by Mr. Seward’s wordiness. The 
Tribune ot yesterday,jfor instance, has a manly article on the 
“claims” which answers Mr. Seward’s demand for a refer- 
ence of the Queen’s Proclamation to arbitration, in a single 
sentence. In that sentence it quotes Mr. Seward’s despatch 
to Lord Lyons of May 4, 1861,—the date being nearly two 
weeks prior to the issuance of this proclamation—in which 
the Secretary says the blockade of the Southern ports, 
(which had been established twenty-four days before English 
neutrality was declared), would be conducted “with as much 
liberality towards neutrals as any blockade ever was by a 
belligerent.” It is clear from this, that a reference to the 
arbitrators of the question, whether the Queen had a right to 
proclaim the neutrality of the Government and people of 
Great Britaiv, would really be a reference of the question, 
whether the United States Government had a right to block- 
ade the Southern ports, thereby proclaiming the South a 
“ belligerent.” That can hardly be what Mr. Seward meant, 
yet ‘hat is the simple logic of his ultimatum. 

The World equally, with the 7ribune, perceives, and points 
out with admirable clearness, the issue to which Mr. Seward’s 
reasoning leads. The Queen's Government can no more af- 
ford to have its right of declaring itself a neutral between two 
disputants called in question, than can the Government of 
the United States afford to be challenged as to its right to de- 
clare war, and to follow up that declaration by such acts of 
war as the blockading of the ports of a belligerent. Even the 
New York Zimes finds it impossible to defend Mr. Seward’s 
ultimatum. It admits, at least, that the introduction of the 
proclamation into the discussion before any international con- 
ference that may assemble, is indefensible on grounds of pub- 
lic law, and, as affecting the settlement of the special claims 
arising out of the Confederate privatcering, is positively in- 
jarious. : 

The more the case is examined, the more clearly will the 
views of these leading American journals—which essentially 
coincide with those of “ Historicus "—be seen to be unassail- 
able. A temperate discussion of the whole question, then, in 
Parliament, can hardly be without good results. 

























































































together comprise nearly the whole northern half of this con- 
tinent—bave undergone constitutional evolutions with an al- 
acrity, which, in olden times, would huve been considered 
marvellous. And whether these changes, important as they 
have been, are conclusive, or only ivitiatory in their nature, is 
a question which cannot be considered as yet finally deter- 
mined. The first named nation has amazed the world with 
its rapid progress in all that pertains to material advance- 
ment and development during the past half century, but that 
this general prosperity has been the fruit rather of a produc- 
tive virgin soil, than of a superior system of government, all 
disinterested observers will not only unhesitatingly admit, but 
freely and positively affirm. 

And so long as mankind is constituted as as at present, it is 
these material considerations which must govern national ac- 
tion, as well as prompt national theories of government. And 
since we of America, are individually as well as collectively, 
more interested in the immediate future of this newand ra- 
pidly developing continent than we are in those of the old 
world, let us endeavour to consider, in a practical and com- 
prehensive way, what the natural tendencies of the times 
really are; or, in other words, whence these comparatively 
new communities are naturally drifting. That the United 
States should stand out in bold relief on the map of North 
America, is not strange when we consider that nearly a cen- 
tury bas now elapsed since these widespread common wealths 
became oollectively a nation ; but that they are destined, as a 
Federal compact, to present a United front a century 
hence, is, to the thoughtful portion of mankind, exceedingly 
problematical, if not in fact doubtful. So long as prosperity 
attended the entire nation, all went well, but how long will 
a oneness of feeling and purpose animate this impulsive peo- 
ple under a prolonged national depression? This is a ques- 
tion which has yet to receive its solution. We have already 
seen section arrayed against section, and interest against in- 
terest, with a bitterness unsurpassed ; and we have, moreover, 
witnessed the transfer of political power from one extreme 
sectional party to another equally extreme—with the unwil- 
ling acquiescence of a third section, but is the end yet? Pos- 
sibly another decade may decide this question, but in the 
meantime we shall watch attentively the rapid course of 
events, so far as these United States are concerned, while we 
cannot but feel a deep interest in the adjoining possessions of 
the British crown. Experiments in government are always 
dangerous, and so far as governments exist on this continent 
they are, as yet, eminently experimental in their character. 
We hope that the practical good sense of the peoples inter- 
ested, will overcome all obstacles ; but, when we see division 
arrayed against division, in both of the leading confederacies 
of this continent, and also a decided disposition manifested in 
more than one locality—not only in the United States, but 
also in the United Provinces—to rebel against the established 
laws, we are led to look upon the political future of North 
America as exceedingly uncertain and problematical, parti- 
cularly after reflecting upon what has transpired in the way 
of political revolution during the past few years. Nimium ne 
crede colori. 





Congressional Summary. 

Most of the time in both Houses has been occupied dar- 
ing the week in discussion, without resultant action. The 
Supplementary Reconstruction bill and the bill relative to 
the rights of American citizens abroad, have been the princi- 
pal subjects of these debates. In the Senate the Supplemen- 
tary Tenure of Office bill was finally passed, yeas 32, nays 9. 
The resolution to print the President’s message relative to 
the suspension of Secretary Stanton, and the two reports of 
the Judiciiry Committee on the same subject, was also adopt- 
ed, yeas 27, nays 12. Ono Wednesday Mr. Sherman introdac- 
ed a bill in the Senate providing for the restoration of Ala- 
bama to the Union. It sets forth that the people of that State 
have, through their lawful convention, established a constitu- 
tional form of government, which has been ratified bya 
majority of the qualified persons who voted on the question, 
and that the State is consequently entitled to representation 
in Congress ; it provides for the admission of Senators and 
Representatives on their taking the oath of office. 
The bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee. In the 
House the bill restoring lands to market along the line of the 
Pacific Railroad and branches, was read three times and pas- 
sed. It repeals the act which prohibited the entry and set- 
tlement of the even-numbered sections along such routes, and 
provides for their being taken up by settlers under the Home- 
stead law at the rate of $2 50 per acre. The House received 
from the President, in response to resolution, copies of his 
letter in answer to Gen. Grant, accompanied by the state- 
ments of different members of the cabinet, and also Gen. 
Grant's reply to the same, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Correspondence and ordered printed. 


a 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


While the present financial outlook in this country is dismal 
enough, the way out of the monetary forest does not seem one 
of extraordinary difficulty. The present duty of the American 
government may be concisely expressed in one word—Retrench- 
ment. While it is now nearly three years since the surrender 
of Lee and the disbandment of the Confederate forces, the na- 
tional expenses etill assume the old war proportions. The ne- 
cessity for such enormous outlays msy be inferred from the fact 
that the Secretary of the Navy has jost reduced his estimates, at 
the sugge:t’oa of Congrcss, one Aalf. All allow that the esti- 
mates for the@ther branches of the service admit of large re: 





A Glance in Advance. 

During the past decade the world has been startled by im- 
portant and widespread political changes. In continental 
Europe, transformation—with a general tendency to consoli- 
dation—bas been rapid and general. In Aaia, the exclusive- 
ness and mystery of past ages, have given place to the more 
enlightened ideas of modern civilization, and the ports of the 
Orient are no longer sealed against the more progressive, 
though less numerous, populations of the Western hemis- 
pheree. And while these changes were being wrought in the 
old world, this comparatively new American continent has 
been undergoing political transformations with a rapidity 
only equalled by the magnitude of such changes. 

The Uniter’ States, Mexico, and British America—which 
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ductions. These accomplished, and the lessening of the enor- 
mous weight of taxation now borne by an unwilling people, will 
follow as a matter of course. All the schemes for revising the 
present internal revenue law that have come under our notice, 
have been based on the principle of reducing the ber of 
articles taxed ; and all unite ia recommending that imposts be re- 
moved from the necessaries of life and placed on the so-called 
luxuries. With the aid of slightly increased taxes on liquor and 
tobacco, together with the present revenue derived from licences, 
stamps and a few other articles, the Government would find no 
difficulty in meeting its expenditures, once these are brought 
down to a Peace basis, and within the limits of reason. These 
are the views taken by Special Commissioner Wells, whose Re- 
port on the subject we have already noticed at length, and they 
seem to be indorsed by the majority of prudent and thinking 
people throughout the country. The Committee on Ways and 
Means is at present engaged upon a new bill, which, itis said, 
will be reported to Congress by sections as rapidly as perfected. 
The items of whiskey and tobacco are now under tvonsideration, 
and the means best calculated to put an end to the enormous 
frauds upon the revenue in each. Meantime the fact that the 
January exbibit shows a large increase in the Public Debt, isa 
warning to the Washington legislators that they cannot for the 
salvation of the country, institute the proposed reforms at too 
early a date. 


almost its weight in gold. All this, though somewhut amusing, 
is very pleasing and very grateful to the lover of British institu. 
tions. It is true the colonists do not seem quite up to ceremo- 
nials ; they cannot be placed or timed by card, or clockwork ; 
their ideas of precedence are hazy, and, from lack of method, 
they do a world of work which hardly makes a show, but the 
spirit is the same. Colonial gratitude has thrown itself in a con- 
fused pile ot votive offerings and loyal tributes at the feet of His 
Royal Highness, who will, on his return, be compelled to bear 
witness to a loyalty more natural and more vigorous even than 
that of the inhabitants of the fast-anchored isle, 

D’Andrea and Passaglia—the Pope’s two “ naughty children” 
—have made their peace with the Holy Pontiff, after their re- 
cent escapade, in which they openly renounced their allegiance 
and went over to the “ Sub-Alpine ruler”—but their return to the 
apostolic fold seems rather the result of a want of proper en- 
ergy on the part of the Pope’s opponents, than of any unwilling- 
ness on the part of the priests themselves. Had Victor Em- 
manuel been a Henry VIII., he would not have had far to 
look fora Cranmer. Had Passaglia been properly seconded, an 
Italian diocese could have been pitted against the Roman See, 
The traditions of the long rivalry between Milan and Rome;bave 
never altogether died out, and at the time of Passaglia’s seces- 
sion the See of Milan, that of Turin, and many others in the 
North of Italy, were vacant, and the administrators were at open 
war wiih their own clergy. It was at the express request of 
some of the Milanese clergy that Passaglia was asked to fill their 
pulpits. Had Baroa Ricasoli’s government instead of their veto, 
sent their encouragement; had they called together a “ Synod” 
and restored to the clergy their elective franchise,they might have 
recdns ituted the diocese, and set it up as a model for the other 
Italian provinces. But Ricasoli forbid Passaglia’s preaching in 
Milan, and thus threw away a good opportunity of wounding 
the Pope in the joint of his armour. It was the same temporiz- 
ing policy that kept Garibaldi out of Rome, and still keeps Italy 
in an unsettled and unsatisfactory condition. 


married, named Harriet Wildfoot (Miss Mary Barrett). Just as 
Pauline is making preparations to pass the night at the cabaret, 
her” husbend enters, which produces an effective tableau. 
Count Horace is annoyed at his wife’s appearance, but per- 
mits her to remain and accompanies her to the chateau. 
Here she is lodged in a gloomy apartment while her husband 
and his companions go away on a midnight adventure. A storm 
arises and Pauline is apprehensive of some terrible calamity. Her 
fears are not allayed by the discovery that behind a book-case in 
the wall is a secret stair-case, which communicates with vaulted « 
apartments beneath the chateau. Worn out by her agitation she 
seeks repose, but is awakened by her husband who enters the 
room through the book-case entrance, remains a few moments 
and then returns by the same way, under the impression that his 
wife is soundly asleep. Before lying down Pauline has seen from 
the window by the blinding lightning, men bearing, a female 
form up the avenue toward the chateau. Convinced by the mys- 
teridus movements of her husband that all is not right, She seizes 
her taper, opens the door of the concealed stair-case and slowly 
descends. The scene now changes to the vaults below the chateau, 
where the Count Horace and his companions, who are nothing 
more than common bighwaymen, are regaling themselves after 
a “raid’? upon the carriage of Harriet Wildfoot and her husband, 
the latter of whom has been murdered And the former brought, as 
Pauline had seen, into the vaults to satisfy the lust of her captors. 
At first senseless from fright, Harriet so far recovers her faculties 
as to recognize the Count Horace whom she has met in India 
This discovery seals her fate, and she is shot at the moment that 
Pauline, having descended the stair-case, falls into the room. The 
tableau here is very striking. In the last act we find Count de 
Brauval in mourning and playing the rdle of afflanced lover to 
Gabrielle de Nerval (Miss Kate Ranoe), he asserting that his wife, 
Pauline, is dead. She is not, however, but through no fault of the 
Count’s. After the tragedy in the vaults she was immured alive 
among some ruins near the chateau, which Lucien de Nerval, 
a heart-broken wanderer, happens to be exploring. He rescues 
Pauline, but at her request, keeps her safety a secret until his sis: 
ter’s wedding day, when he foils the villain’s schemes by produc- 
ing the injured wife. After this denouement nothing remains 
possible, accofiing to French notions, but a duel between Lucien 
and the Count, who fight @ la mort over a small table. The Count 
receives a fatal wound and expires calmly and with a malicious 
triumph, as he has lived. Repulsive as is the part of the Count, 
which he fills, we think we have never seen Mr. Lester Wallack 
to better advantage. His make-up, his gestures and his every ac- 
tion were strictly in keeping with his assumed character. Miss 
Eytinge was by no means behind her Fate, in the care with which 
she elaborated her part, by her natural acting giving a certain 
dignity to the improbable situations of the piece, and carrying off 
by the mere force of her art,a part that, in less skillful hands, 
would have become absurd. The other parts were 
creditably filled. Prominent among them” was that of 
Zucara, the Malay servant of Count de Branval, who 

inat Harriet Wildfoot’s husband to gratify a private 
spite of his own. Mr. Polk played the ungrateful part of 
Lucien very neatly, and with an absence of exaggeration most 
pleasing. The best of acting, however, cannot make “ Pauline” 
tolerable, and we trust to see it speedily shelved for “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” which will, it is said, be the next revival of stan- 
dard comedies. 

“ Little Barefoot” has been revived at the Olympic to give Miss 
Mitchell an opportunity of disporting in a favourite character. 
So far as the managerial demand for full houses, is concerned, 
the change from “ Fanchon’’ was certainly not necessary, as Miss 
Fanchon’s admirers evidently believe her a dramatic rose that is 
equally fragrant under whatever name she may choose to assume. 
Still Miss Mitchell has her “ narrow round” of characters, which 
she remorselessly presents in regular succeseion, and the worthy 
people who delight in her personations are thus reduced to the 
dilemma of Sheridan’s lover: 


** How happy could I be with either, 
Were the other dear charmer away.” 


“ Little Barefoot” is mounted with the us¥al Olympian careful- 
ness, and Mr. Hayes’ scenes to have a real country odour that in- P 
stantly transports > to we pas . _— al and oe a B 
blase ge abou’ oom elds. r - 
lier played oe wounl ni} William Peace, and Mr. Fox 
was nea 4 A as ay Fh “Little Barefoot’s” half- 
witted, loutish brother. Apropos of this excellent artist, we note 
the announcement ante a — pantomime by him is in a forward 
state of preparation at this theatre, and will be brought out next 
montb. We cals tobe. of the English school, with a burlesque 
opening from the pen of a New York press wriver, @ ballet 
troduction, and, of cow a “grand transformation scene.” 
production of the pantomime we are to have the 
“ Pearl of Savoy,” and a new play, 




























































































































































































































































Some interesting statistics relative to the finances of Italy have 
been recently spread before the Italian Parliament by the Fin- 
ance Minister. The total accumulated deficit at the end of 
the present year, he estimates at 630,000,000 lire. To 
cover this deficit there are three resources: The current account 
at the Bank ; an issue of Treasury bonds to the amount of 250,- 
000,000 ; and an advance of 100,000,000 lire from the Bank 
upon the security of ecclesiastical property. The State is also 
entitled to a loan of 30,000,000 from the Bank. These resources 
are, however, partly exhausted, eo that there will remain a de- 
ficit of 162,000,000, and this can only be removed by a fresh 
issue of bonds upon the estates of the church. To retire the 
“ forced” paper currency—now one of the most constantly an- 
noying of the financial troubles with which Italy is afflicted— 
would require 540,000,000 in gold. The Finance Minister pro- 
poses a gradual removal of the deficit, 78,000,000 of which would 
be covered in 1869, and the remainder in a total period of 
twelve years, To those at all acquainted with Italian politics, 
we need not say that this promise has been made by all the suc- 
cessive finance ministers from the first of the line to Signor 
Cambray Digny himself, but the unwelcome deficit regularly 
appears in every successive Budget, and like the perturbed 
spirit “ will not down.” The entire expense to the State occa- 
sloned by the Garibaldian movement in October, is estimated at 
18,000,600 lire—certainly a sufficient sum to ask the Italian peo- 
ple to pay for defeating the only popular leader who can be raid 
to represent faithfully and to their fullest extent their aspira- 
tions for nntionality. The ecclesiastical property already sold 
has realized 40,349,000 lire, and the Treasury has at 
present available the sum of 294,000,000 lire. Our old 
foe, the deficit, Signor Digny proposes to meet by the 
imposition of a new tax, the development of existing taxes, and 
by the reorganization of the principal branches of the public 
administration. The new tax proposed is one on grinding, 
which will apply to all substances subject to that process, 
whether comestible or not. On cereals this tax will only amount 
to 2}c. per kilogramme, the total net profit of which to the State 
is estimated at 76,000,000 lire. Signor Digny was of opinion that 
if these measures of administrative reform were delayed beyond 
the present year, the difficulties of Italian finance would become 
past remedy. The exhibit is certainly not a cheering one for 
the Italians who seem to be in the unfortunate predicament of a 
people willing and anxious to be led in the right way, but un- 
provided with statesmen competent to lead them. The death of 
Cavour lefta void which it is apparently impossible for the 

present generation of Italians to fill. 





sMusic. 


Mr. Strakosch’s singing birds have taken flight eastward and 
alighted within the spacious, but gloomy, confines of the Aca- 
demy of Music. The first performance was given on Wednesday 
evening. The house was overflowing and the cast of the opera, 
“Tl Trovatore,’’ excellent—the representation being as like that 
of the week previous as the proverbial peas. We should except, 
however, the chorus and orchestra which were sensibly increased 
in number, the added force telling favourably in the larger edi- 
fice. The season at the Academy is to be very brief. snetg 
the novelties promised is the favourite “‘ Ballo in Masch 
which will be revived on Monday with La Grange and Phillips in 
the leading parts. While one swallow does not make a summer, 
the simultaneous inauguration of two operatic seasons, certainly 
argues an amount of musical vitality more than vernal. On 
Monday Messrs. Max Maretzek and Leonard Grover who have 
joined their German and Italian operatic forces, will commeuce 
a short season at Mr. Pike’s house, which, it seems, is not to be 
left unto itself desolate. 

At Lyric Hall last evening a new musica! entertainment was 
announced under the title of “Opera di Camera”—or, to An- 
glicize it, operatic performances on a miniature scale. 
“ Lucrezia Borgia” is the first work selected and was cast with 
Miss Lizzie Merrifield, soprano; Miss Jenny Landsman, con- 
tralto; Signor Severini, tenor, and Signor Randolfi, who re- 
cently made his debut at Pike’s, baritone. All these artists are 
favourably known in the concert room, and, we doubt not, will 
sing the music entrusted to them with taste and correctness. 
The object of this operatic venture, which is given under the 
auspices of the ‘‘ Young Artists’ Association,” is said to be. the 
affording a suitable oppoi tunity for unrecognized talent to make 
itself known to the public, without the formality of an engage- 
ment from either of the two leading impressarii. We certainly 
wish the new enterprize, which is under the direction of Mr, 
Carl Anschutz, all the success anticipated. The numerous admirers 
of Mme. Parepa Rosa, will learn with pleasure that she is now 
convalescent after a dangerous illness. We trust soon to be able 
to again welcome her to the ecene of her past triumphs. 








The Duke of Edinburgh is receiving a reception in Australia, 
the warmth of which must be very grateful to the heart of his 
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Mitchell,” entitled “Our V "bet Mr. Murdock gave bis 
Royal Mother. There has been an impetuosity about his colo- Brama . first Heading as naeg oe at Hall, on setae even- 
nial welcome that speaks well for colonial loyalty, and argues vo ee, but is too much given 


The play of “ Pauline” at Wallack’s theatre, is calculated to 
afford satisfaction to neither gods nor men. It is an excrescence 
of the worst French school, with the few virtues of that school 


that whatever spirit animates the inhabitants of other 


ray? the wethees Jw aed. or} style of the old school, as op 
parts of her Majesty’s possessions, in Australia, at least, 


the natural and collog one. Heis heard to the best am 
in Tennyson's _ of the Six Hundred,” and Read’s * 8h 


; *s Ride.” He was also 4 with hearty applause in 
her subjects are true to the core. In South Australis, after all ignored and its many vices thrust into undue prominence, *Monsiea Tonson” mand “The Lad bene the. Fal 7 A 
sorts of preparations to secure that the good folks of Adelaide | Character-painting there is none, and the dialogue never rises “Streets of New York” boom pisces 

should have timely warning, the Prince took them by surprise, | above the commonplace. From necessity, therefore, it depends is svueh 
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and was quietly anchored off Glenelg before they had « suspi- 
cion of his presence. At each of the colonies visited up to the 
latest dates, an elaborate programme had been drawn up and 
revised over and over again,and a new race of colonial marshals 
invented for the purpose of seeing that it was observed. When 
the time came, they almost invariably broke down. High func- 
tionaries lost their places in the coriége; people rushed hither 
and yon to hear and see, and lost their chance of either. At 
Adelaide a forest was stripped for the triumphal arches; and 
there were so many intended illuminations that the gas ceuld not 
be made for them, and the public offices bad to give way to 
private loyalty. The Germans, wiser in their generation, were 
independent of gas, and gave a striking torch procession, with 
German songs. The Prince could not see the copper mines at 
work, for the reason that Burra Burra was deserted, the miners 
haviog gone to see him. At one place the Prince had to eat a 
luneb, but the door had to be burst open for him, as the company 
were looking for him elsewhere. At Gawler he bad to plant a 
tree, but as the beautiful and cost!y spade made for the purpore 
had been sent on to another station by mistake, be had to do it 
with an cld garden chovel, which immediately became worth 


for its interest upon the incidents—and what incidents! To say 
that they are improbable is but mildly to describe them. They 
are such as onlya victim of delirium tremens could have imagin- 
ed, and none but a morbid French taste would tolerate. It is 
with deep regret that we record ite revival after a merited ob- 
livion of five years. The only object of its present representa. | ‘¢u" 
tion seems to be to give Mr. Lester Wallack and Miss Rose By- 
tinge striking parts, which they fill with even more than their 
usual ability. To give our readers some idea of the piece, we 
may mention that before the action the heroine, 
Pauline [Miss Eytinge} has met the heir, Count Horace de 
Brauval, a disreputable nobleman, in India, where he succeeds 
in fatally fascinating her, For several years he has lost sight of 
his victim, but in the first act he discovers her in the society of 
her sunt and cousins at the Villa de Nerval. In an incompre- 
hensibly sudden manner, he succeeds in betrothing himself to 
her with the consent of the aunt, Mme. de Nerval, (Mrs. John 
Sefton] althongh her cousin, Lucien (Mr. J. B. Polk] is deeply 
enamoured of her. In the second act we find Pauline arrived at 
a cabaret near her husband’s chateau [for she is now married}, 
where she is going alone to meet him, contrary to his instruc- 
tions, he having ordered her to remain in Paris. Here she meets 
an old friend whom she has known in Indis, and who is now 
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mieux. More Trovatores and Traviatas————The Queen 
has been pleased to appoint Capen Frederick Herbert Kerr, 
R.N., to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in Ordinary to her 
Majesty, in the room of Rear-Admiral Sir William Hoste, 
Bart., resigned————There is an odd notion that an al- 
liance has taken place between Austria and Prussia. Austria 
is surely a little more noble than to kiss the chastising hand 
80 s00n—a little too wise to play the lamb to the wolf. 
There is a proposition tocreate two Italian Viceroyalties, one 
at Naples, the other at Turin, for the two sons of the King, 
——_———The Austrian official gazette publishes an autograp 
letter from the Emperor to the War Minister of the Empire, 
Baron John, releasing him, at his own request, from his post, 
and conferring upon him the Grand Cross of the Leopold 
Order in token of regard. —At the Mayor of Liverpool's 
grand ball ninety-seven dozen of champagne were consumed 
—1,164 bottles! There were 2,500 guests. A new play 
is shortly to be produced in London, called “ Play.” It is 
from tke pen of an eminent griter. ~The Emperor of 
Austria has appointed the Archduke Albrecht commander.of 
the Austrian military forces, and imposed upon him the duty 
of inspeeting the army, of organizing it in a manner fit to 
take the field, and of submitting the requisite proposals on the 
subject to the Ministry of War.—— The condition of 
Garibaldi is more serious than was supposed. The physicians 
have declared that the air of the island of Caprera is —- 
to his health. How would that of Rome do? n 1785 
the first folio of Shakspeare was valued at seven or eight 
ineas. I: is now worth from £400 to £500 —Mr. 
uckstone has just concluded an engagement for Miss Bate- 
man to appear at bis theatre next Sept for three th 
at least.—————The Court, it is said, will not take up its re- 
sidence at Buckingham Palace this year. A letter from 
Copenhagen states that the Danish Government received on 
the 17th of December, 13,000 guns, constructed on the Rem- 
ington system. They are sent from New York by way of 
Liverpool. ————The word assist, in the sense of “be pre- 
sent,” occurs a hundred years earlier than the instance from 
a letter to Bishop Percy, namely, in the Earl of Monmouth’s 
“ Advertisements from Parnassus,” 1656. Herr Schrot- 
ter has laid a very important paper before the Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna, on gas made from the residue of the man- 
ufacture of petroleum. The results of carefully conducted 
experiments are, that this new gas gives off less carbonic acid 
and less heat than ordinary coal-gas; that its illuminating 
power, as compared with the latter, is as 3 to 1————On 
the 7th inst. Charles Dickens was fifty-six years of age. He 
Was presented with bouquets to an alarming extent. One— 
most magnificent—was said to have been ordered, telegraphi- 
cally, by a distinguished literary lady of Boston. —A se- 
vere famine prevails in Tangiers and Tetuan. Mai) de- 
tails regarding the extent of the suffering have been received 
at the State Department in Washington, from the United 
States Consul at Tunis ————-- Lord Derby's Homer has 
reached a sixth edition —— Every infant born in 
France, whether the child of a prince or a chiffonnier, 
must, according to law, be presented at the mairie of its 
parish within twenty-four hours of its birth. This harsh mea- 
sure induces many a doctor to sign certificates of thriving in- 
fants being in a despairing state of health, in order to calm 
the fears of the anxious mothers. he well known 
Mexican banker, M. Jecker, is said by the Jndependance Belge 
to be now in Paris, having arrived in the capital for the pur- 
nose of bringing an action against the French Government for 
the payment of 13,000,000f.———-A man named Leonidas 
died in Paris the other day in a place called the Passage des 
‘fhermopyles ! ‘he King of Burmah is desirous of 
urchasing of the Indian Government 10,000 Enfield rifles, 
But there is some hesitancy about complying with his wish. 
The Zpoque states that M. Louis Blane will be brought 
forward by a number of Liberals as a candidate tor Marseilles 
at the next genera! election. —The Bullier Corre: 
dence announces that the Pope has refused to make the Arch- 
bishop of Paris a cardinal; but, by way of compensation, 
proposes to bestow the hat on the Abbé Bonaparte, one of 
the sons of the Prince de Canino. Roger, the cele- 
brated tenor, has received from the Emperor of Austria the 
medal “ des Arts et des Sciences,” for his artistic excellence, 
and in particular for his rendering of Haydn’s “ Seasons.” 
—The first edition of the Queen’s Diary consisted of 
150,000 copies, an unprecedented number. They are nearly 
all sold, and will realize a net profit of £10,000 at the least. 
———Continental gossip informs us that the projected mar- 
riage of the Prince of Orange with the eldest daughter of the 
King of Hanover, is likely to take place. —According to 
the Gazette des Etrangers, the Duchess de Morny has become 
a Catholic. —The widow of General Miramon has taken 
up ber residence at Vienna, with her children, and will re- 
ceive a pension from the Austrian Government. 
young Russian lady, aged twenty-four, has just been invested 
with the degree of Doctor of Medicine by the University of 
Zurich.— After the termination of the run of Mr. Bur- 
nand’s “ Black-Eyed Susan” burlesque, a new one on the 
“Bohemian Girl,” by Mr. Gilbert, will occupy its place in 
the New Royalty programme.——————His Royal Highness, 
the Crown Prince Humbert, has been formally betrothed to 
the Princess Margherita, of Genoa. — William Howard 
Russell has published his “ Memorial of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandria.” —tThe 
whole amount of the internal revenue derived from the tax 
on raw cotton in the U. 8. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1867, was $23,769,078 80. Of the persons who were mar- 
ried in England during the past year, 22 per cent. of men and 
31 ef women could not write. In Scotland the numbers were 
11 per cent. of men and 22 per cent. of women; while in Ire- 
land, during the same period, 40 per cent. of men and 52 per 
cent. of women were ignorant of this part of elementary edu- 
cation. —The Bishop of London has addressed a solemn 
appeal to the Bishop of Capetown not to proceed in the con- 
secration of a new bishop for the Church in Nata), without 
“the most perfect openness and the most complete examina- 
tion by the authorities of Church and State as to the legality 
and propriety” of what he is doing————The London 
Student is to start, not from students, as at first intended, but 
from a committee of the best professors and teachers in Lon- 
don, with a very able staff of writers, masters at the public 
schools, ete., throughout the kingdom. It will take rank as 
one of the first educational magazines of the day. 
M. Offenbach bas gone to Vienva to superintend the rehears- 
als of Iobinson Crusoe. He is engaged to write a musical 
piece, a song without words, for Lindsay Sloper’s musical 
magazine———-—Dean Milman, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is 
writing the Annals of St. Paul's. 
“golden harps.” Surely Tennyson has one, if he is to have 
£2,000 for the twelve poems contributed to Good Words.—— 
Poor Humanity, by the author of No Church, which is now 
appearing in Cassell’s Magazine, will be shortly dramatised at 
the New Surrey, “A young lady of forty-eight, hav- 
ing ® moderate income, but possessing a patent for a new in- 










































































————Dr. Watts talks of 


vention, wishes to marry a gentleman of sixty-five well 
versed in chemistry.” Thus runs an advertisement which 
recently appeared in London, and is quite in the spirit of 
leap year.— A “congress” of organists is to be held in 
Paris, with a view to performances on the new organ in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. Some of the most celebrated 
players in Europe are to assist. Many interesting questions 
relating to sacred music are to be discussed at this meeting. 
—Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata, the Ancient Mariner, 
which was performed at the Philharmonic in Liverpool al- 
most immediately after its production at the musical festival 
in Birmingham, was produce} for the first time in London on 
the 11th inst. On this occasion the Misses Doria, who in Ita) 
are known to fame, made their début before an English audi- 
ence.— Somebody has sent Mr. Disraeli a bank-note for 
£100, which he desires may be placed to the public credit. 
“ Somebody ” must fancy the country in want indeed, for he 
does not style it, as usual, “conscience money.”— A 
Dublin paper announces that the Prince of Wales is to visit 
Ireland in April next, to be present at the Punchestown races. 
—The Earl of Carlisle has to a considerable extent 
abandoned game preserving in his extensive Naworth and 
Gilsland estates, and has discharged a large number of his 
watchers. *-His Majesty, the King of Italy, has conferied 
upon Sir John Bowring the honour of a Knight Commander- 
ship in the noble order of St. Maurice, on occasion of the 
ratification of the Italo-Hawaiian treaty.— The Hon. 
Amelia Murray is about to follow the example of the Count- 
ess Brownlow, and give her recollections of the early part of 
the century.— Miss Menken is about to give an enter- 
tainment entitted Recollections of Two Hemispheres. 

> — 


IncREASED Export or Goip.—A banking house of this 
city, in a European circular dated 12th inst., says, “ Gold ex- 
hibits a steady upward tendency. Notwithstanding the pre- 
sent lightness of the imports, it is apprehended that our 
exports of produce and cottun will be so far inadequate to 
set off our purchases abroad and our foreign interest account, 
as to require an unusually large export of specie, it being as- 
sumed in this estimate that we cannot expect to export any 
further considerable amount of Government bonds. It will 
be seen from a subjoined estimate that, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1867, there was a balance against the United 
States, upon the trading account, of about $51,000,000 in 
gold. To this must be added a further amount of nearly 
$35,000,000 on account of interest on securities held in Eu- 
rope, making a total adverse balance of $85,000,000. How 
far this balance was set off by shipments of bonds it is im- 
possible to say; but the probability that it was not nearly 
liquidated is confirmed by the fact that, although the imports 
have materially declined during late months while the ex- 
= have been fully at the usual rate, yet we have shipped 
rom this port, from July 1, 1867, $15,700,000 more specie 
than for the tye period of the previous fiscal year. 
The political and financial issues raised at Washington have 
naturally affected the premium, especially the divergence of 
policy between the Administration and Congress on questions 
of reconstruction; and the importance of these affairs has 
been much magnified for speculative purposes.’’ 



































Tae Empress CHARLOTTE.—The Brussels correspondent of 
La France, says that when the Empress Charlotte was informed 
by their Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians of the 
shocking catastrophe of Quaretaro, the first movement of the Em- 

ess Was to utter a cry of anguish, which was immediately fol- 
owed by a flood of tears. Then, reeuming all the firmness of 
her character, her Majesty became calm ; and observed that for 
some time past she had suspected that a great calamity must 
have taken place, She at once requested to have mourning 
provided for her. The Queen of the Belgians has since re- 
mained constantly with her sister-in-law, who supports this cruel 


spon- | trial thus far without injury to ber health. 





Tae Mortoacs on WaLRvssta.—During the Crimean war 
a Massachusetts firm made rifles and bought gunpowder for 
the Russians, but the war being ended before the goods were 
supplied the Russian Government would not pay. Mr. Sew- 
ard, however, seems to have undertaken besides the part of 
landed estate agent, that of collector of small claims, and he 
wrote to the Russian Government strongly supporting the 
claim of the purveyors of guns and gunpowder. The little 
bill not having been settled, the creditors are now seeking to 
enforce it by a kind of attachment of the moneys now in the 
hands of the American Government, but payable on account 
of Alaska, or Walrussia, as it is called by the profane. 
Whether the Russian Government will submit to this sort of 
execution before judgment remains to be seen; but it is said 
that the American claim troubles Mr. Seward very greatly, 
anc considering how largely he bas lately elucidated the 
duties of neu Governments, it may seem rather out of his 
assumed character to be found enforcing debts arising out of 
contracts made by American citizens to furnish war materials 
to a belligerent. Of course there is a technical distinction in 
international law between equipping armed ships and selling 
rifles or > Legally, the first proceeding is repro- 
ers * the second allowed ; but where is the moral dis- 
tinction 





@vituary. 


Sir Davip BREwsTER.—The Cable announces the death of 
Sir David Brewster. No ancient or modern discoverer 
bas done more to make the study of natural science attractive, 
Sir David Brewster was born at Jedbargh, Scotland, on the 
1lth of December, 1781, and was, therefore, at the time of bis 
death, in his 87th year, Educated for the Church of Seotland, 
he stadied theology at. the University of Edinburgh, became a 
licentiate of the Presbyterian Church, and received the honorary 
degree of M. A. in the year 1800. His tastes, however, led him 
to turn his attention from theology to nature, and he refused a 
living which was offered him by the Duke of Roxbury. While 


the most profound scholars of their time—Robison who 
then occupied the chair of Natural Philosophy; Playfair, the 
mathematician, and Dugald Stewart, the metaphysician, ur- 
ing the _ 1810, he was married to one of the daughters of Mr. 
J. Macpherson, the translator, and also the author of the “ Poetry 
of .” Mrs. Brewster died in 1850, and he was married the 
second time, in 1857, to a Miss Parnell. In 1807, he received 
the honorary d 
D.C. L. from Oxford and Durham. In 1808, he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in which he subsequently 
filled the offices of Secretary and Vice President. In 1808, he 





ed himself almost exclusively to the study of o 
lished his first scieutific work, entinied a" 


ee, at Edioburgh, Mr. Brewster was under instruction of 
three 


ree of L.L.D. from the University of Aberdeen, 
and afterward the degree of A. M. from Cambridge, and of 


took charge of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, which he edited till 
its completion in 1830 and in which he first published the re- 
sults of his researches. From 1801 to 1812, Dr. Brewster devot- 


Philosophieal Instruments,” in 1813. Another fruit of his study 
was the invention of an illuminator for lighthouses, of which the 
peculiarity was a lens constructed out of successive segments of 
glass. In 1815 Dr. Brewster received the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society for one of his discoveries in optics. In the follow- 
ing year he received a prize from the Institute of France for 
two important discoveries. In 1819 he received the Rumford 
medals for his discovery of the polarization of light. About this 
period he hit upon the invention of the Kaleidoscope. He was 
in 1819 one of the founders of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, and also edited the Edinburgh Journal Science. 
In 1831 Dr. Brewster received the decoration of the Hanoverian 
Guelphiec Order, aud in 1832 was made a knight by William IV. 
In 1838 he was nominated by the crown to be Principal of the 
United Colleges of St. Salvador, St. Leonard and St. Andrews, 
and in 1859 was unanimously elected Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh. Dr. Brewster edited and wrote a number of sci- 
entific works, besides contributing largely to all leading English 
and Scotch periodicals. His best known works are “ Treatise 
on the Kaleidoscope,” a “ Treatise on the Stereoscope,” a “ Trea- 
tise on Optics,” “ Letters on Natural Magic,” *The Martyrs of 
Science,” “ Memoirs of the Life and Writiogs of Sir Isaac New- 
ton,” and “ More Worlds than One.” It was principally owing 
to Sir David Brewater’s exertions that the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science owes its existence, he having 
roposed the scientific meetiog at York in which it originated. 
o January, 1849, he became one of the eight foreign associate 
members of the Imperial Institute of France, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of the celebrated chemist, M. Berzelius. He 
also received the Prussian Order of Merit founded by Freder- 
ick the Great, and in 1855 the Emperor of the French con- 
ferred upon him the decoration of an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, 
coe 

Near Esher, Gen Sir T. W. Brotherton,G.C.B.-At Kippen House, 
Perthshire, Col. Wetkin, late of Bombay Army.—At Clifton, Bris- 
tol, J. H. Armstrong, late Cap. in H. M. 98th Reg. of Foot.—At 
Bootle, near Live: 1, P. B. Roberts, Staff Com. R.N.—At 17 
Devonshire-street, Portland Pome 4. Forbes, Cap. R.N.—At Chel- 
sea Hospital, Cap. R. Grier, formerly Lieut 44th Reg.—Killed in 
action with the Wagheers, in Kattywar, Cap. H. T. Herbert, H.M’s 
Bombay Staff Corps. 


Arwuy. 


The authorities have fallen into an error in making the pro- 
motions in succession to the four Field-Marshals. The last cap- 
tain gazetted to brevet majority is M‘Pherson of the 17th Foot. 
It should have been Captain Davies of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, for though both officers obtained their captains’ com- 
missions’ the same day—24th February, 1854—yet Capt. Davies 
is the senior, from the fact of his having become a lieutenant in 
April, 1846, while Capt. M‘Pherson did not attain that rank till 
Mareh, 1848. The mistake will, of course, be set right in the 
pr jons consequent upon the death of Sir Thomas Brother- 
ton.——The 10-inch gun was fired at the Gibraltar shield on the 
22nd ult., and did not penetrate. Shell chilled, 386lbe. ; burst- 
ing charge, 10ibs. ; total, 396lbs. Charge of gun 54lbs. at 70 
yards, representing fall battery charge (60lbs.) a¢ 400 yards. It 
struck the space under the port with velocity of about 1,210 
feet, giving a striking “ energy” of about 131 foot tons per inch 
of shots circumference. The inver skin was split, and some of 
the supports injured, more than before, but the whole of the 
burst took place outside the front of the target. Only one bolt 
went, and that was supposed to have been injured in a former 
experiment. So far, this is better than was expected.——Colonel 
the Hon. Percy Herbert ie now the senjor col. for promotion, 
and when he is taken up as a major-gen. a Queen's aide-de-camp- 
ship will be vacant. On this the appoint t would 
appear equitably to belong to the cavalry service, which is now 
unrepresented on the list, and has been so since the promotion 
of Major-Gen. Darby Griffith, nearly two years since. The 
Guards, Infantry, Artillery, Engineers, Marines, Militia, and 
Yeomanry have all got representatives, bat there is no eavalry 
map. Tais is not as it should be; and when the next vacancy 
arises we hope that his R!. Highness will do the right thing by a 
branch of the service with which he bas many associations, and 
with the merit of which no one is better acquainted ——The fol- 
lowing promotions will take place in consequence of the death 
of General Sir Thomas Brotherton, G C.B.—viz., Lieut.-General 
Sir P. E. Craigie, K.C.B., 55th Foot, to be general ; Major-Gen. 
T. Matheson to be lieut.-gen. ; Col. G. J. Carey, C.B., brigadier 
at Aldershot, to be major.-gen.; Major R. E, F. Craufurd, half- 
ay, Royal Arti)., to be lieut.-col.; and Captain H. G, J. Davies, 
yal Marine Light Infantry, to be major in the Army.——The 
Army and Navy Gazette says :—It is very probable that Major- 
Gen. David Russell, C.B., now on the staff in Canada, will suc- 
ceed General Hamilton in the command of the troops in Scotland. 
War Orrice —Lieut A A Pinson to be Capt w p in 16th Ft, v 
AE Cooch, dec: Ens AG Duberly to be Lieut w-p, v Pinson; 
Gent Cadet C W J Hingston, from RI Mil College, to be Ens w-p, 
v Chalmers, transt to llth Ft. Lieut F W B Parry to be Capt b-p 
in 22nd Ft, y J W Trevor who ret; Ens CM H Newington to be 
Lieut w p, v Parry. Capt A Gibson, from Ri Canadian Rifle R 
to be Capt in 30th Ft, vy Smyth, who ex. J L Byrne, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p in 100th Ft, v F Arkwright, who ret. The surname of 
Lieut in 2nd West India Regt, whose Com bears dite Sept 26, 
1860, is Lowrey, not Lowry, as hitherto stated. Capt E 8t G 
Smyth, from 90th Ft, to be Capt in Rl Canadian Rifle Kegt, v Gib- 
von, who ex. Lord Ventry, whose death is reported, was a Capt 
on half-pay, of the 3rd Light Infantry, and served in the Penin- 


sula, 
Navy 


Captain James Witham Armstrong, R.N., died at Newcast)e- 
on-Tyne, aged sixty-seven. He served on board the Falmouth, 
at the battle of Algiers, Au 27, 1816, and was promoted to 
master in the Brisk at the Nore, January 24, 1825. He after- 
wards served on the South America station, and returned to 
England in 1829. In November, 1830, he joined the Belvidera, 
42, and served for three years on the Mediterranean, Oporto, 
and home stations. From April, 1834, to January, 1888, he 
served in the Hastings, 74, at mo. In 1839 he served in the 
Victory at Portsmoath.——Great disappointment has been 
caused among naval officers at the apparent tardiness of the 
Admiralty in not listening to the urgent appeals made to the 
department for some move among the different lists. The flag- 
officers seem resolved to adhere to their posta like barnacles to 
the bottom of an old West Indianman, They shan the very 
name of retirement. The captains and commanders are nearly 
as firm, butas the lists of the two last named classes are gra- 
dually decreasing, there exists some bope of a few commissions 
being shortly given to those who have toiled hard and long for 
their expected reward. 











Appointments —Commander: C J Polkinghorne to the Jndus- 
try. Lieutenants: R E Stopford to Simoom, for temp serv; A M 
> to Himalaya; F A Wetherall, from Excellent, to Royal 
Oak ; J W Sunderland to Pallas; F C N Hall to Serapre; and B 
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New Publications. 


The list of Royal Authors, which was by no means an in- 
considerable one in the days of Horace Walpole, who devoted 
a portion of his spare time to writing, has recently received 
several notable additions, the latest of whom is her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, whose second work, Leaves from the Journal 
of Our Life in the Highlands, has just been republished by the 
Harpers. It is edited by Mr. Arthur Helps, the accomplished 
author of The Spanish Conquest in America, who has done his 
“spiriting gently” and wisely, leaving the august writer’s 
manuscript as he found it. In an interesting Preface, he tells 
us that during one of his official visits to Balmoral, her Ma- 
jesty allowed him to see several extracts from her journal, 
and that he was very much interested in them, and so ex- 
pressed himeelf to the Queen. It then occurred to her Majesty 
that these extracts, referring, as they did, to some of the hap- 
piest hours of her life, might be made into a book to be printed 
privately, for presentation to members of the Royal Family, 
and her Majesty’s intimate friends, especially those who had 
accompanied her in the tours of which she wrote. It was in 
timated to her Majesty that others besides those persons would 
be likely to be interested in this work; to which she objected 
that she had no skill in authorship; that her journals were 
for the most part mere homcly accounts of excursions near 
home, and that she felt extremely reluctant to publish any- 
thing written by herself. To this Mr. Helps replied that if 
the work were published at all, however limited the impres- 
sion, and however careful the selection of persons to whom 
copies might be given, some portions of the volume, or quite 
as probably incorrect impressions, might find their way§into 
the public journals. To obviate this it would be better, he 
thought, to at once place the volume within the reach of her 
Majesty’s subjects. Upon this consideration her Majesty con- 
sented to its publication. Such was the reason, or one of the 
chief reasons, of its seeing the light, and that it was 2 correct 
one, events have since shown. It has been more copied from 
than any book of the time, by the journals of England and 
America ; and it has been more widely reviewed in both coun- 
tries than, let us say, the novels of Mr. Dickens, or the poems 
of Mr. Tennyson, when both were fresh from the press. The 
fact that its writer is a Royal Personage has something to do 
with it, of course, but not all,—at least not in this country; 
for what is her Majesty, Queen Victoria of Eagland, to the 
democratic citizens of the distracted and un-reconstructed 
States of North America? Nothing but a lady, whom all 
have learned to respect and admire, after a certain fashion, for 
the many admirable qualities,both as a Queen and as a Woman, 
which she has displeyed since she has filled the throne. The 
loyal feelings which may not unnaturally be supposed to actu- 
ate her own subjects in reading the book, are foreign to its 
readers here. Yet it has found thousands of readers, and as 
kindly ones, too, as the majority over sea. It has not done 
this because it possesses remarkable literary merits, but be- 
cause it is an honest, natural, real book—a book which 
displays on every page the simplicity, the sincerity, the unaf- 
fectedness of a genuine woman, ennobled by the triple royalty 
of Wife, Mother, and Queen. It is not without literary merit, 
however, to those who can separate themselves and their taste 
from the strained and artificial “ fine writing” of the day—its 
merit being the now unusual one of simplicity, directnesss, 
reality—the merit which, above all others, has made De Foe 
immortal. Mr. Helps is sensibly aware of this, for while he 
considers it not becoming in him to dwell largely upon the 
merits of her Majesty’s book, he cannot forbear alluding to its 
merits, among which are picturesque desc riptions of scenery ; 
simplicity of diction ; and perfect faithfulness of narration ; 
“ for in every page,” he says, “ the writer describes what she 
thinks and feels, rather than what she might be expected to 
think and feel.” Mr. Helps also points at the willingness to 
be pleased, and the exceeding kindliness of feeling—the gra- 
titude even—with which the Royal Tourists recognize any 
attention paid to them, or any manifestation of the cordial 
attachment felt towards them, by any of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, from the highest to the huimblest, whom they happen to 
meet with in the course of their journeys. The human ele- 
ment of the book, if we may call it such, has undoubtedly 
been one of the causes of its success, and will be a precious 
savour in it to the readers of future generations. “What 
would not the historian give,” asks Mr. Helps, “ to have simi- 
lar materials within his reach when writing about the reigns 
of the great Queen Elizabeth or the good Queen Anne?” 
The historian of those reigns would give a great deal, we 
imagine, for such materials as form the staple of the Queen’s 
Journal, but we doubt whether they could be printed in their 
entirety, as the Queen’s have been, or rather we do not doubt 
whether they could be so printed, remembering the times and 
manners which we should find recorded therein, and the 
widely different character of at least one of these female 
sovereigns. We do not believe, indeed, that any Royal 
Family in Europe would bear such glimpses into its inner 
life as the Queen has enabled us to have of the Royal Family 
of England. When the Empress of the French, whose cha- 
racter, we believe, is above reproach, and the Queen of Spain, 

whose character is said to be below it, shall have printed ‘heir 
Journals—the memorials of their Royal Progresses, or what 
not of that nature, we may have occasion to change our 
mind; but till that time shall arrive we must regard the 
Journal of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, as unique among all 
the works of Royal authors, be the same written in prose or 
verse. For the sake of those who may not yet have read it, 
which can scarcely be the case with many of her Majesty’s 


which it describes, now briefly, and now somewhat at length, 
extends from 1848 to 1861, a period of thirteen years, which, 
if we may judge from the record before us, were almost as 
happy ones, all things considered, as have ever fallen to the 
lot of Royal Personages; who, according to the theory of 
Mrs. Clara Mundt, as exemplified in her fictions, are the most 
restless and wretched of mortals—in their marital relations. 
We hope Mrs. Mundt will not live to write a novel on the life 
of the late Prince Consort, (Alert the Good would be a taking 
title for the German market ;) or, that good luck failing us, 
that she will thoroughly acquaint herself with the Queen’s 
Book before commencing her impossible task. Hoping that 
such a misfortune may never befall our Sovereign Lady, and 
wishing her “long to reign over us,” we welcome her among 
the ranks of Royal Authors. 





The Harpers have lately published Margaret's Engagement, 
a Novel, by an anonymous author, whom we take to be a lady. 
The book is English in its origin, but whether new or old, we 
cannot say. We have no recollection of seeing any reviews 
of it, but, from certain incidents, it seems to be a book of the 
past year or so. There is a murder in it, the perpetrator of 
which is not discovered until near the end of the story, which 
is one of the tricks of the day. Suspicion is cast upon the 
wrong person, who happens to be the hero of the book—the 
person to whom Margaret is engaged—which is ‘another one 
of the tricks of the day. Again, one of the characters, a bro- 
ther of the hero, writes a book, a volume of poems, which is 
highly praised, and another book, a second volume of poems, 
a la Swinburne, which is dreadfully abused, which is another 
one of the tricks of the day. These points, and the general 
handling of the story, are modern to the last degree. The 
plot turns on the suspicion which Margaret bas that her lover, 
Caryl, has killed her would-be lover Mr. Evans, the only 
ground for which suspicion was a certain shrinking on the 
part of the former from tales of bloodshed, and the sight of 
death. She tests him ruthlessly by her jests, by her con- 
stantly dwelling upon the murdered man, and finally bya 
proposition that Caryl should be one of a party got up at night 
to watch the ghost of Mr, Evans, which was said to walk 
about the spot where he lost his life. The ghost appears— 
and turns out to be the father of Margaret, who was walking 
in his sleep! Cary! is disgusted with Margaret’s want of con- 
sideration for his weakness—for which he had good grounds ; 
he leaves her in despair; travels awhile on the Continent ; 
and finally returns—to marry her, as the reader had guessed 
he would. The characters in this absurd little drama are 
rather cleverly sketched, the best being ‘‘ Queen Mab,” the 
good angel of the book, who is evidently drawn from life— 
literary life, we should imagine, though we are not sufficiently 
posted to say what lady writer of historical memoirs sat for 
the portrait. e 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Cakes and Ale at Woodbine. By Barry Gray———Grand-pa’s 
House. By H. C. Weeks.—-The fGreat Exhibition, with Confi- 
nental Sketches. By H. P. Arnold....Hurd and Houghton. 
The Colonades. A Poem. By Benjamin Blood.... Author's Private 
Edition: Amsterdam, N. Y.——Brownlows. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
A French Country Family. Translated from the French by Dinah 
Mauloch Craik.——One of the Family. A Novel. By the author of 
“*Carlyon’s Year,”....Harper and Bros.——The Coal Trade of the 
New Dominion, By kK. G. Haliburton Putnam’s Magazine. 
March. 














Hine Arts. 


THE AVERY GALLERY. 


Perhaps the most interesting collection of works of art now 
on public view in this city, is that lately arranged by Mr. 
8. P. Avery in the Somerville Art Gallery, No, 82 Fifth 
Avenue. Many of the pictures in this collection were con- 
spicuous for their excellence in the French and Flemish art 
departments at the Paris Exposition. Gérome, Delaroche, 
Doré, Schreyer, and many other names that rank high on the 
roll of European artists, are more or less represented here, 
and, as the collection is rather a large one, the advantages of- 
fered by it to students and connoisseurs of art are of no small 
importance. 

Moving at random among the works in this gallery, we 
pavae to consider a landscape in cil by Doré—not that we 
think Doré equal to any great achievement asa landscape 
painter in oil, but rather from curiosity to see whether he 
makes any positive advance in that branch of art. The land- 
scape to which we refer is a scene in the Wengern Alps. 
Very dark and gloomy is the sentiment, and the subject is 
treated with a sombreness in accordance with that feeling. 
Ia simple black and white, manipulated by the bold hand of 
Doré, this might have been a much more effective picture 
than itis. There isa heaviness about the colour that is far 
from agreeable, and it is much the same with all of Doré’s 
landscapes in oil yet exhibited here. Turning from this to 
Oswald Achenbach’s large picture entitled ‘‘ Near Florence,” 
on the opposite wall of the gallery, we see landscape treated 
after a manner more natural than the affected mysticism of 
Doré, and yet not altogether with realistic severity. The 
massing of the foliage in this picture is rendered with master- 
ly skill. Simple as is the touch by which the dark cypress 
trees are represented, yet they are brought before us in all 
their stately sombreness. Space is also excellently suggested 
here. A picture that bas gained for its painter much renown, 
is Gérome’s “Death of Cesar.” The coldness of tone by 
which this picture is pervaded, is unpleasant in its influence 





subjects in America, we may state that the Highland Life 


upon the mind at a first glance. Soon, however, the grand sim: 





plicity with which the subject is wrought out takes the place 
of that feeling, and the terrible tragedy enacted on the stony 
steps of the Senate house, is more vividly brought to our view 
than ever it was by the flesh-and-blood personations of the 
stage. De Brely, an artist whose manner suggests that he is 
of the Belgian school, has excellent colour, and some good 
expression, in a picture entitled “ Coaxing”—a child in its 
night-dress standing on a chair, and wheedling its mother for 
a toy which she playfully holds behind her. The “ Fraternal 
Love ” of Bouguereau we do not like so well as pictures of 
his that have been exhibited in the Goupil gallery from time 
to time. The colour is cold, and the children are muscular 
and robust enough to delight the heart of a pugilistic father. 
Another picture by the same artist, “The Happy 
Mother,” is classigal in treatment, and better in col- 
our than the one last referred to. Daubigny is looked 
upon by the French as one of the greatest of their 
landscape painters. “The River Seine” bas all the sil- 
very gray tones and dullish, monotonous greens in which 
this artist/delights, but we cannot take it as a very favourable 
specimen of the work of a great landscape painter. To “ Even- 
ing” by the late Theodore Rousseau, one of the most famous 
of contemperaneous French landacape painters, the same re- 
marks are applicable. The spiritual sentiment has found a 
good exponent in Merle, whose “ Annunciation” has much 
of angelic beauty and apparition about it. Schreyer, famous 
for his scenes of Arab and Hungarian wild life, has here a 
very spirited little picture, “Snow Drift”—a trooper riding 
through a wood, and screening his face from the whirling 
gusts of snow. “ Louis XV. and Madam de Barry,” by Caraud, 
refers to the episode of the lady throwing up two oranges one 
day when the King visited her, and crying alternately “up 
Choiseul! up Praslin!” The picture is painted with exquisite 
finish, but the King looks too much like one of his own lack- 
eys. A small picture of much excellence is one by Gide,— 
“ The Quiet Corner.” It represents two stout, e)derly monks, in 
brown capotes, playing chess. One of them has evidently got the 
other in check, and is quietly taking a pinch of snuff pending 
the result. An interior by Seignac, representing the studio of 
E. Frére, with a portrait of that popular artist engaged in 
painting a little rustic girl with fagots on her back, is very 
interesting. All the objects in the studio at Ecouen are given 
with strict fidelity. Exceptional to the foreign pictures here, 
because treating an American subject, and painted by an ar. 
tist who is at least claimed to be American, though he has re. 
sided in England for some years past, is “ New England Pil- 
grims going to Church in Winter,” painted by Mr. G, H. 
Boughton. A solemn procession of armed Puritans is this, 
full of the stern character belonging to the men of that time 
and sect, and not without a certain prim beauty in the women 
who are walking anxiously through the snowy wood. “The 
Reader” is a’portrait of Meissonier, painted by the artist him- 
self, and is remarkable for harmony in its pervading reds. 
Lambrin, an artist well known for certain eccentric innova- 
tions in art, bas here two quaint and singular pictures of small 
size. One of these, “ Practising,” represents an exaggerated 
person in red, with a violin and music-stand. The other, 
“Cup and Ball,” is also grotesque in character, the person 
playing at the game indicated by the title being evidently an 
enthusiast in such small pastimes. A very strong picture, 
although in some respects not altogether a pleasing one, is 
Breton’s “ Evening in Brittany.” The shepherd-girl is ugly 
and clumsy enough, but the effect of sunlight, and the general 
fidelity to mature, are worthy of much praise. A very 
curious little picture is one called “Taking Comfort,” by 
Bakkerkorf. It is an almost photographic representation of 
an old lady,sitting at a tea-table and enjoying a pinch of 
snuff. But the worst of it is that it is so likea coloured photo- 
grapb. Hamman’s “ Perugino and his Models” has force 
and there is much grace and beauty in the forms of the two 
young women whom the artist is engaged in sketching 
Among artists who work on small canvases, Plassan holds a 
high place. In his picture called ‘The Novel,” where two 
ladies are listening to a young man reading, there is much 
courtliness. A very eccentric conceit is that oneof Hamon’s, 
“ Esperanza”—an ideal female, floating on wings over placid 
water, and towing after her a child cradled in a great nutshell. 
There is meaning in it, but in colour it is depressingly brown 
and grey. 

In addition to the pictures, to but a few of which our limit, 
allow us to refer, there are some excellent examples here of 
the sculptor’s art. Among these is a charming statuette in 
marble by Tantardini, of Milan. The subject is a beautiful 
woman reading as she walks, and it is treated with much 
originality and delicacy. A small, nude female figure exqui- 
sitely carved in ivory by Moreau-Vautier, is also greatly ad- 
mired; and the collection contains many objects of ceramic 
and other art that are highly interesting. 















































































“ ECCE HOMO” ON ITS MERITS. 
( Concluded.) 

We have just received Good Words for February, which 
contains Mr. Gladstone’s article on “ Ecce Homo,” part sec- 
ond. Since our space will not permit the reproduction of 
the entire article, we give the concluding sentences, 'which 
are as follows : 

If the reader bas patiently followed the argument to this point, 
it is now time to release bim by ~ ceeding to apply it to the 
case of “Ecce Homo.” Supposing, hen, that the Author of 
that work bas ap his subject on the human side, bas 
dealt with our Lord as with a Man, has exhibited to us what pur- 
port to be a human form and lineaments, is he therefore at once 

















to be condemaed! Certainly not at once, if it be true, aa it 
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seems to be true, that in this respect he has only done what our 
Lord Himself, by His ordinary and usual exhibition of Himeelf, 
both did, and encouraged the common hearer of His addresses, and 
beholder of His deeds, to do. The question whether this writer is to 
be discarded as an auxiliary in religious inquiry, or whether, oa the 
contrary, we are his debtors for an eloquent, earnest, searching, 
and stirring “ Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ,” 
cannot, then, be decided until we bave considered whether his 
method, being one admissible in principle, is also one suited to the 
needs of the times in which we live. 

Before concluding with a few words addressed to the solution 
of that question, two observations require to be made. The first 
is tbat the defence and apology (in the polemical sense of the 
word), which have here been offered, are of a general nature, 
and do not extend to the manver in which the task has been ex- 
ecuted, but only to the principle on which the execution has 
been based. he language and the general tone must be judg- 
ed on their own merits. On come points of expression I might 
not care to depend; on others I might even presume ‘to differ. 
But to those who have dealt in broader censures I would at least 
suggest their inquiring of themselves, whether all their zeal in 
the matter has been according to knowledge: and whether in 
some cases where we are inclined to jar with the author, the 
cause possibly may be that he has taken a wider and more ade- 
quate measure of the conditions of our Saviour’s humanity than 
we have. I will give a single, and at first sight it may be a ra 
ther startling, instance. In his second chapter, on the Temptation, 
the author says :— 

“We are to conceive Him, therefore, as becoming now for the 
first time ious of mir powers.”’ 

Such words may, at the first sight or hearing, send a chill 
through the blood of some, It is eo far now to travel back from 
Sear of His triumph and His reward, His everlasting Priest- 
hood and government in heaven, to the dark and depressed car- 
eer, and to the earliest and most depressed stages of the depress- 
ed career on earth. But if He did not despise the Virgin’s womb, 
if He lay in the cradle a wailing or a feeble infant, if He exbaust- 
ed the years of childhood and of youth in submission to His Mo- 
ther and to Joreph, if all that time He grew in wisdom as well as 
in stature, and was ever travelling the long stages of the road to 
a perfection by us inconceivable ; if, even when the burden of 
His great ministry was upon Him, He bas Himself told us that 
as His divine power was placed in abeyance, so likewise a bound 
was mysteriously set upon His knowledge—what follows from all 
this? That there was accession to His mind and soul, from time 
to time, of what bad not been there before: and that He was 
content to holdin measure, and to hold asa thing received, what, 
but for His humiliation in the flesh, was His without limit, and 
His as springing from within. And, if eo, might it not well be, 
that in this crisis of the Temptation, when His normal use of mi- 
raculous power had not yet begun, the wicked suggestion to 
abuse it might give rise to a vivid consciousness in His mind, 
such as had not been there before? So considered, perbaps, this 
declaration is really within the limits mamked out by the Sacred 
Text iteelf, when it tells us that Christ was straitened in spirit at 
the view of the baptism that He was to be baptized with, until it 
were accomplished ; and that His soul grew heavy and sorrow- 
ful, even unto death, as the dread image of the Passion came 
upon His nearer view. And thas the revulsion in our minds, 
bg the first perusal of such words, will have been a proof, not 

their irreverent use, but of our too narrow acquaintance 
with the great truth of our Lord’s humanity, and will itself 
= been a discipline for which we have to thank our au- 

or. 

Is, then, his method—this alone remains to ask—suited or un- 
suited to theSneeds of our particular day und generation? To 
me it appears to be eminently suited to those needs; and, with 
much deference to the judgment and authority of others, I will 
endeavour to explain the reason. 

The mighty change which Christ achieved in the whole frame 
and attitude of the haman mind with respect to Divine things, 
was transmitted from age to age, not by effort and agony jike 
His, or like the subordinate but kindred agency of those who 
Were chosen by Him to co-operate in the great revolution, Some- 
times it wa’, indeed, both sustained and developed by the great 
powers and by the faith and zeal of individuals; butin the main 
it passed on from age to age by traditional, insensible, and un- 
conscious influences. As the ages grew, and as the historic no 
less than the social weight of Christianity rapidly accumulated, 
men, by no unnatural process, came to rely more and more on 
the evidence afforded by the prevalence of Christianity in the 
world, which was in truth a very great one; less and less upon 
the results of original investigation reaching upwards to the fouao- 
tain head. The adhesion of the civil power, the weight of a 
ciergy, the solidity and mass of Christian institutions, the gene- 
ral accommodation of law to priaciples derived from the Scri 
ture, that very flavour of at least an bistoric Christianity which, 
after a long undisputed p » pervades and scents the whole 
atmosphere of social life —all these in ordinary times seem to the 
mass of men to be as proofs so sufficient, that to seek for others 
would be waste of time and labour, If there be unreazon in this 
blind reliance, there is probably not less, but much more un- 
reason shown, when the period of reaction comes, and when a 
credulity carried to excess is replaced in the fashion of the day 
by an incredulity that wanders and rans wild in the furthest out- 
breaks of extravagance ; an incredulity, not only which argues 
from the narrowest premises to tae broadest conclusions, bat 
which, oftentimes dispensing with argument altogether, assumes 
that whatever in religion has heretofore been believed to be true 
is therefore likely to be false, and exhibits a ludicrous contrast 
between the overweening confidence of men in their own facul- 
ties, and their contempt for the faculties of those out of whose 
loins, with no intervening change of species, they were born. I 
do not suggest that a description so broad could be justly ap- 
plied to the present age. But it is in this direction that we bave 
been lately tending ; and we have at least travelled so far ayes 
the road as this, that the evidences purely traditional have lost 
their command (among others) over those large classes of minds 
which, in other times, before a shock was given, or the tide of 
mere fashion turned, would perbaps most steadily and even 
blindly have received them. Their minds are like what I be- 
lieve is said of a cargo of corn on board ship. It is stowed in 
bulk, and in fair weather the vessel trims well enough ; but 
when there isa gale the mass of grain strains over to the lee- 
ward, and increases the difficulty and the danger, and does it 
this way or that mechanically, according to the point of the com- 
pass from which the wind may blow. 

In such a time, there is a disposition either to deny outright 
the authority which Christianity may justly claim trom its long 
historic existence, and from its having borne triumphantly the 
strain of so many tempests, or else, and perhaps with more dan- 

r, sileatly to slight them and pass them by, and fo live a life 
Seprived alike of the restraints and the consolidations of a strong 
and solid belief. Under these circumstances, is it not the duty 
of the scribe rightly instructed in the things concerning the 
kingdom of God, when the old weapons ceare for the moment to 
penetrate, that he ehould resort to other weapons which at the 
time are new, though in reality they are the oldest of all, aod 
had only been laid aside because they were supposed to have 
done their work? 








Such I understand to be the position assumed by the Author 
of “Ecce Homo.” He thrusts aside with a hand certainly not 
too reverent—perbaps even somewhat brisk and rough—all in- 
termediate testimony of whatever kind. He invites his reader 
to ider for the t all Christian tradition, all Christian 
institations, all the long and diversified experience of the Faith 
io the world, as non-existent: to ascend with him the stream of 
time for more than eighteen hundred years ; and to go direct 
into the presence of Christ, not such as He now presents Him- 
self to us bearing in His hand the long roll of His conquests, 
but euch as beside the sea of Galilee, or in the synagogue of Ca 
pernaum, or the Temple of Jerusalem, He then offered Himself 
to the ordinary Jew, with no other arms but those of His com- 
mission and His character, and the character of His acts and 
words. This is the journey that the attentive reader of “ Ecce 
Homo” has to make under the author’s guidance. He passes 
into the presence of Jesus of Nazareth, and there, without any 
foregone conclusion, ejther of submission or of dissent, gives 
that heed to the words and acts of the unfriended Tvacher, 
which the honest Jew would give when those words were spoken, 
and those acts were done. And what is the result? I appeal 
for the answer to the book. I appeal to a vitality, an earnest- 
ness, an eloquence, @ power, all of them derived from the deep 
and overflowing life of the wondrous Figure whi hi contem- 
plates and sets forth, Yes, even as to this hour 


“© The world’s uowithering countenance 
Is fresh as on creation’s day,” 


so the unwithering countenance cf Christ beams upon us in the 
pages, of this latest exposition of His character with the vir- 
gin freshness and the penetrating power that it might have pre- 
sented to the view, when instead of being among the oldest, it 
was the latest birth of time. Trae of the Gospel, as it here ap- 
pears to us, is that which was nobly said of one of its harbingers, 
at the time when, as measured by years, old age was upon him, 
“ Its eye is not dim, nor its natural force abated.” 

Doubtless, when we ask about results from such a work, we 
come to a question which must be settled in the last resort by 
the individual mind for itself. By argument we may, I have 
thought, show, that to approach our Lord, and to paint the 
sacred portrait, on the human side, is no unlawful process; and 
likewise, that when the secondary and intermediate authorities 
are disregarded, it may be wise thus to seek at once for access to 
the presence of the Great King, and to sit among the listeners at 
His feet. But the question of questions remains: when we ar- 
rive in that presence, how does it make good its claims to supreme 
a yf and supreme command? To me it appears that each page 
of the book breathes out as it proceeds what we may call an air, 
which grows musical by degrees, and which becoming more dis- 
tinct even as it swells, takes form, as in due time we find, in the 
articulate conclusion, “‘ Surely this is the Soa of God: surely 
this isthe King of Heaven.” “ And they shall call hisname Em 

manuel, which, being interpreted is, God with us,” 

So, then, through the fair gloss of His manhood, we perceive 
the rich bloom of His Divinity; and from the author we accept 
his moving precept: “Cling to Cbrist, cling ever 
closer unto Cbrist.” And surely this we may 
say: if He is not now without an assailant, at least He is with- 
out a rival. If He be not the Sun of righteousness, the Physician 
of souls, the Friend that gives His life for His friends, and that 
sticketh closer than a brother, the unfailing Consoler, the con. 
stant Guide, the everlasting Priest and King, at least, as all 
must confess, there is no other come into His room. And we 
may reasonably hope fo find that the present tendency to treat 
the old belief of man with a precipitate, shallow, and unexamia- 
ing disparagement, is simply a distemper that infects for a time 
the moral atmosphere ; that is due, like plagues and fevers, to our 
previous folly and neglect ; and that when it has served its work 
of admonition and reform, will be allowed to passaway. Towards 
this result the author of “ Ecce Homo,” if 1 read him right, will 
have the consolation and the praise of haviog furnished an ear- 
nest, powerful, and original contribution. 





Oo? 
QUEEN SEMIRAMIS. 


Of all the legends of early civilization, there is none richer 
or more interesting than that of Semiramis. She lived too 
long for there to remain any certainty even that she ex- 
isted, though she ranked among the most illustrious of her 
sex. When the modern historian touches on perso nages who 
lived some thousands of years before the Christian era, any 
attempts to arrive at precise details are but futile. Diodorus 
of Sicily, who spent thirty years of his life in compiling a 
history which stretched far back into mythological ages, down 
again into his own epoch, has written of this great Assyrian 
Queen more copiously than any other classical author, and 
from his works we gather the follo particulars. Semira- 
mis was the daughter of a priest and priestess of Babylon. 
The mother, by name, ashamed of her offspring, lett 
ite on the barren rocks and threw herself into Lake 
Ascalon, in Syria, when she became transformed into a fish. 
The Sy from that time abstained from eating fish, which 
animals they henceforward honoured as gods. The child was 
miraculously fed by pi; ; some covered her with their 
i and so kept ber warm ; others, noting the hours when 
the herdsmen milked their cat: le, watched their opportunity, 
carried small quantities of milk in their beaks, and drop by 
drop poured sustenance between the infant’s lips. As the 
child grew and required stronger nourishment, her devoted 
nurses stole small pieces of cheese, and brought them for her 
toeat. But these larger peculations were the cause of her 
being discovered. The loss of milk had — the shep- 
herds’ observation, but not so the cheese. They remarked 
the broken rinds, watched for the robbers, tracked the birds 
to their nests, and eventually found the babe, who was a mar- 
vel of beauty and grace, just then about a year old. They 
brought it to their huts and offered jit a gift to the keeper of 
the royal sheepfold, who, having no family of his own, reared 
it as his daughter, giving her the name of Semiramis, the 
meaning of which is not clearly ascertained. Such is the 
story of this very fabulous origin. 
Semiramis’ first husband was Oannes, who had been sent 
by King Ninus to inspect the royal sheepfold. He was at 
first sight enamoured of her extreme beauty, and married 
her. Some time after this event Oannes (who had been com- 
pelled to follow Ninus when that king made war against Bac- 
tria) was impatient to see his wife again, so sent for her to 
join him. Semiramis attired herself in such 
ments that it was difficult to define to what sex 
een to the camp, ascertained the state of 
ted a few men who were accustomed to scale 
with these she trated into the 
any obstacle. The King was so 
weil as the beauty of the heroine that he 
ber his queen and sbarer of his 
caused her husband 
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band’s work, but she determined to eclipse it, and Babylon, 
where she reigned, became one of the wonders of the world. 
Its walls, the bridge over the Euphrates, its fortifications, pal- 
aces, gardens, and temples, are quoted by Diodorus as monu- 
ments of the activity, magnificence and genius of this cele- 
brated queen. On the pinnacle of the temple of Jupiter (or 
Belvs, as the Assyrians called that god) she placed three mas- 
sive gold statues, representing Rhea, Juno, and Jupiter, and 
from the centre of this edifice she caused a tower to be erect- 
ed on a scale infinitely vaster than the largest of the Egyptian 
pyramids. Not content with gigantic building, Semiramis 
undertook several warlike expeditions against the Medes, Per- 
sians, Ethiopiabs, and Libyans, and in all she was successful. 
Wherever she went in her vast empire she left traces of her 
progress, at one place changing mountains into plains, at an- 
other making canals and opening up roads, here building 
cities, and there erecting magnificent palaces and temples of 
gigantic dimensions. Her ambition was insatiable. Hearing 
that the Indians were the greatest nation in the universe, she 
determined, without any provocation, to declare war against 
them. She took three years to equip a fleet and army, and 
sO Dumerous were her resources that even a Zalu would re- 
flect doubtingly on their numbers, and when they are com- 
pared with the much-talked-of increase in the French army, 
they cause that step which now fills Europe with alarm to 
sink into trifling insignificance. A hundred thousand chari- 
ots forms one of the items of Semiramis’ preparations, and 
three hundred thousand skins of black oxen is avotber. 
These latter she caused to be stuffed to imitate elephants, and 
although we are not let into the secret of the decep , we 
are told a man was placed inside each construction to move 
it. In the first fight against the Indians, the Queen of Assyria 
was successful; but in the end she was defeated, her army 
put to flight, and she herself wounded in the arm and back by 
the King of India. Upon her return heg son Ninyas conspired 
against her; she abdicated in his favour, and after that event 
disappeared. Even tradition is silent as to her fate. She had 
lived sixty-two years when these occurrences took place. 
Several other historians have given different versions of 
this celebrated Queen’s career, and there is considerable dif- 
ference in opinion as to the date when she lived. In one 
conclusion, however, all agree—never was Assyria more flour- 
ishing or more powerful than under her government. How- 
ever much may be fiction, and however much fact, it is cer- 
tain that her name has furnished atheme for poets, and that 
the tragic muse has invoked to her honour. Manfredi took 
her for the subject of an Italiam™tragedy, and Metastasio 
placed her on the lyric stage in the same language. In France, 
Semiramis has formed the subject of several tragedies; that 
by Voltaire, written in 1748, is the most celebrated. It was 
afterwards set to music, and performed as an opera in 1802. 


——_—_—_—— 
THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


We read in a Naples letter dated the 16th ultimo :—‘ Up to 
this time the streams have been flowing over ground broken up 
by former eruptions, thus fading frequent interruptions in their 
course ; sometimes being compelled to deviate and make a cir- 
cuit, at others pausing and rising until they surmounted the 
black, rugged mass before them. The direction taken by the 
great proportion of the lava at that time was Ottajano, where it 
bad arrived at the point called the Cognoll di Ottajano, on the 
bed, ia fact, which was formed in 1850. oe, however, it was 
said to Resina and Torre del Greco if the Java flowed in the di- 
rection of those cities. As if the apprehensions of the Ly pon 
had invited it to do so, about the 4th or 5th of the month it as- 
sumed yet vaster proportions. More like a torrent than a stream 
of fire, it burst out from the principal cone, overwhelmed the 
smaller one, and rushed down over the western side of the 
mountain on the beds of lava formed by the eruptions of 1858, 
1859, 1860. Just above the Piano delle Giuestre it divided into 
two branches, one running towards the north in the direction of 
Resina, passing within a quarter of an hour's walk from the 
Observatory ; the other southwards, in the direction of Torre 
del Greco. According to certain predictions, therefore, those 
cities were in great danger, but sufficient account had not been 
taken of the periodicity of the course of the lava. Had it been 
continuous the danger would have been great, but there are al- 
ways short intervals of repose and cessation ; the mountain stops 
now and then as if to recover its breatb, and during those inter- 
vals the lava hardens on the surface and a new stream has to 
begin its labours, Underneath thie blackened surface, however, 
there is a burviog red-hot mass, and woe to the rash pedes‘rian 
who attempts to cross it. In this state the mountain continued 
for a week, presenting the most brilliant spectacle it bas yet ex- 
hibited. The two branches formed the sides of an ellipse ran- 
ning down till they united beneath, at times overflowing and 
covering the whole of the intervening space. Nor less beauti- 
fal was the appearance when the lava, relaxing its course, the 
surface became partially blank, for then it seemed as if the 
mountain was covered with brilliant gems. For two days the 
stream which flowed towards Resina, and in the close neighbour- 
hood of the Observatory, advanced with a velocity of 500 me- 
tres a day, and bad it continued at this rate it would long since 
have been in the streets of the town; but, owing to the causes 
already described, no such disaster occurred. That which was 
for some time in great danger was the road by which one 
ascends to the Hermitage, on which the lava was advancing ra- 
pidly. The temporary pauce of the two streams, and a siight 
change in the direction of one of them, however, allayed all ap- 
prebersion for the fate of the towns lying beneath. It is calcu- 
lated that at this time the depth of this bed of burring matter 
was from six to seven metres, 39 37 100 in. being equal to a me- 
tre. Frequent shocks of earthquakes were felt in Naples during 
this interval, and on the 11th, at mid-day, one was perceived 
very sensibly. For the last three or four days, though the 
instruments in the Observatory have been as active as ever, the 
lava has advanced with less rapidity, not more than 300 or 400 
more metres a day in the direction of Torre del Greco, which 
may now be considered safe, as it would take a month at the 
same rate to advance as far as the town. The measurement of 
the depth on the Piano delle Giuestre, which was taken on the 
night of the 12th, was eight metrea. According to last night's 
report, the quantity of lava ejected was much diminished, and 
the seismometer was less active, but these facts are not to be 
regarded as indications of the approaching ceseation of the erup- 
tion. Oa the contrary, such intervals of repose we have had 
continually, and the probabilities are that a more violent out- 
burst will follow. Of late the road to the Observatory has been 
deserted by visitors, who take that rather which lics between 
Resina and the Favorita. Thousands go up every night—it is 
the great nocturnal promeoade—and many, misled by the appa- 
reat proximity of the stream, go up on foot, but it is a rugged 
and wearisome road, over hage masses of lava, and many are 


the tumbles aud tattered dresses which are the consequence. 
Perhaps at the present moment the best poiut of observation is 
the church of Pogliano, which may be reached without difli- 








culty and without much fatigue. Who, however, thinks of 
either in the face of this most glorioes 


spectacle’ On one night 
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this week, together with the crowds from the foot of the moun- 
tain, came up a band of music, which played waltzes and polkas, 
and tarantellas, and selections from the “ Ballo in Maschera.” 
But is not a scene so solemn to be best enjoyed in solitude and 
in silence? It is a beautiful, a grand, or a solemn scene, ac- 
cording to the turn of one’s mind, and thousands have contem- 
plated it in each one of its phases.” 
—_—_>___—_——_ 


LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


January is decidedly the month of all others when the great- 
est number of visits (or calls as they are termed in England) are 
made. The trail skirt is no longer de rigueur for paying cere- 
monious visits ; several young married women belonging to the 
aristocratic world have bravely returned the New Year's calls 
in short costumes, and for these calls, black velvet dresses over 
coloured satiu petticoats are worn in preference to any others. 
The petticoat is selected to contrast well with the skirt, either 
Empress-blue, Metternich-green, or violet satin. One or two 
Marie Antoinette flounces border the petticoat, and the velvet 
skirt is ornamented either with jet fringe, satin rowleauz, or flat 
braids. It is then looped up @ la Jeannetie, with a wide sash 
fastened to the middle of the back of the skirt. The éiégantes 
wear a satin sash the same colour as the petticoat; but those 
who dress in a simpler style adopt in preference either a black 
satin or black poult de soie sash, which is less conspicuous. A 
Marie Antoinette mantelet made of black velvet, or a short 
loose paletot with wide Hungarian sleeves, completes cos- 


tume. The sleeves are li with satin the same colour as the 
petticoat. If the costume is trimmed with fur it should be made 
entirely of velvet. 


The leading dressmaners are now commencing to substitute 
chenille for jet trimmings, especially for the edge of tunics. A 
pretty style of ornamenting a tunic consists of two 
cross-bands of satin slightly bowillonné, and in the hol- 
low of each bouillonné a small satin pompon. 1 have seen a 
fawn-coloured velvet tunic trimmed thus with fawn satio ; the 
tunic opened squarely at the sides, discovering the satin skirt 
underneath, and at the edge there was a handsome chenille 
fringe. A wide sash bordered with cross-cut bands and pom- 
pons ; the ends terminated with a complicated bow formed of 
cbenille and ehenille tassels. 

A novel style of arranging the bair has recently come into 
vogue, and will, I bave no doubt, be adopted by those who have 
abundant tresses of natural growth. It is called the “ Naiade 
coiffure,” and is composed of a chignon of waved hair falling 
over the shoulders, apparently without any art in the arrange- 
meant, and terminating in ringlets. Aquatic plants, water lilies, 
= are fastened among the loose waved hair.—Zliane de 

arsy. 


sintennennedlipientiinneneas 
A Poet's Errraru.—In Memory of Wordsworth, born 7th 
April, 1770; died 7th April, 1830. 
’Tis true, alas, the poet’s fled! 
But words of goodness never die: 
While worth commingles with the dead 
And loving Muses praise on high. 
While celandine and daisies grow, 
And verdure shuns the hidden cave, 
Poor homeward soul! ’tis thine to know 
What memories survive a grave. 
FRANCIS STEPHENS. 





Tue TaLuup.—“ The Talmud,” says a correspondent of 
the London Quarterly Review, “is a great book in Hebrew 
and Chaldee, and by the Jews generally as the great 
repository of traditional law and lore. It is supposed to be 
an authority in matters of ritual and ceremonial, morals and 
theology. The work was compiled at different timer. Some- 
where about 200 years after Christ, Rabbi Judah the Hol 
collected the traditional precepts and sayings of the Jewish 
doctors for some 400 years before, and his work was circula- 
ted among the scattered Jews under the name of ‘ Mishna.’ 
One or two previous ——_ to do this had not been car- 
ried to completion. According to some, ‘Miehna’ means a 
second law, oral or unwritten; but others take it to mean a 
narration, repetition, or simply instruction. The etymology 
of the word allows of both meanings. This Mishna be- 
came the nucleus around which the sayings of later Rabbis 
clustered. One collection of these was made ty Rabbi Jo- 
hanan late in the third century, and called the Gemara (i¢., 
completion, —- some take it to mean instruction). The 
two works of Johanan and Judah combined form the Jerusa- 
lem Talmud. In the fifth century a much larger Gemara was 
compiled in —— chiefly by Rabbi Ashi, but finished b 
Rabbi Jose and others; this combined with Judah’s wank 
constitutes the Babylonian Talmud. The word 7almud de- 
notes teaching. The Mishna contains six books, divided into 
sections, on all kinds of subjecte, civil, social, and ceremonial. 
The sections contain precepts, rules, anecdotes, &c. The 
Gemara follows the same order, but is sometimes defective, 
and altogether very copious. It contains fables, \ 
and observations upon all sorts of questions. The whole Tal- 
mud has never been translated. It is of very unequal charac- 
ter; alternately pure and pithy, true and false, pious and pro- 
fane, reasonable and mad, sublime and ridiculous.” 





An Eventrut Voyace: Perms or Winter Navica- 
TIoN.—The large full-rigged ship Admiral Lyons, of Newcastle, 
arrived in Shields herbour on Saturday morning with a cargo of 
timber from Quebec, after a passage of 64 days, during which 
time a succession of furious gales was experienced, and tb 
called to pass through great hardships. The Admiral Lyons 
left Quebec about the latter end of November, bound for the 
we Shortly after sailing, a fierce storm broke away from the 

.W., and on entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence ied into a 
perfect hurricane. As the sea broke over the deck the water 
was trozen to a depth of nearly six inches. The whole of the 

were also frozen. All of the crew fell victims to the frost, 
and were disabled with frostbites. Misfortunes seldom come 
singly. The rudder was next carried away, and the vessel left 
to the fury of the wind and violence of the sea. For days she 
lay in the trough of the sea, until the almost helpless crew ma- 
naged to knock a new rudder . The gale continuing to 
rage as furiously as ever, the new rudder was carried away after 
being in use a few days. Another helm was constructed, and 


this was carried away, being in use about three da: A third 
one was made, aud this met asimilar fate to precedi: 
ones. All this time the sea rolled like great mountains cheek 


thrown overboard. Some idea may be formed of the extent of 
the ;burricane and the; fury ot the sea, when it is stated that 
tbe crew were upwards of ten days in casting the timber over- 
board. During these operations the crew 
energetically, although exposed to the 

pry pnt go 


cargo was thrown overboard the men were completely exbaust- 
ed. During the time the gale was at its worst one of the men 
at the wheel was severely injured by being struck by a sea break- 
ing over it, Another man broke bisleg. He was walking along 
the deck, which was all ice, and he slipped and broke his leit 
leg. The fourth rudder brought the Admiral Lyons safely into 
port. She now lies off the Limekiln shore, North Shields. 
Nearly all her sails are gone. 







































































A PersecuTep LAUREATE.—Mr. Tennyson, says a London pa- 
per, has grown weary of incense. He is sick of indiscriminate 
praise. A surfeit of vague adulation has produced a strong re- 
action ; and be gives everybody notice that henceforward he will 
not take any more, and that there is no use in offering it. It 
seems that his innumerable admirers have always been in the 
habit of sending him MS. verses and letters in tolerable quanti- 
ties; but that this token of popular regard has lately increased 
to a quite unbearable extent. He will no more answer these 
vague letters from strangers ; he will no more read their thin 
versicles ; he has closed the door of his heart against them, and 
not the most touching appeal nor the most astounding flattery will 
draw from him the boon of an autograph. He has requested the 
newspaper press to inform all whom it may concern of this his 
final decision; so that no one need any more liken him to Vir- 
gil, and Dante, and Shakespeare, io a series of “ In Memoriam” 
stanzas; and any effort to filch an autograph by imploring a 
subscription to a fictitious charity will meet with the contempt 
and si which it deserves, Now, what has caused this sud- 
den i in the of Mr. Tennyson’s correspondents ? 
Surely we cannot err in attributing it to Mr. Tennyson’s appear- 
ance as a magazine-poct. His recent contributions to periodical 
literature have been of a kind calculated directly to stimulate 
the flagging spirits of verse and letter-writers ; and that for two 
reasons, In the first place, the young gentlemen who were ac- 
customed to write verses, aud modestly request the Laureate’s 
opinion thereupon, accidentally found themselves confronted by 
a standard of verse-writing erected by the poet’s own hand, 
Will any one, having read these recent poems of Mr. Tennyson, 
deem it inconceivable that the youthful bards may have fancied 
that there was not such a great difference, after all, between his 
labour and theirs; and that, as free trade is as sacred a principle 
in literature as in other branches of commercial manufacture, 
they were naturally desirous to appeal to Mr. Tennyson's conaci- 
ence in order to reduce his monopoly? Indeed, might not one or 
two of the more sanguine have imagined that the I te, anxi- 
ous to find a worthy successor for the post he so honourably oc- 
cupier, and careful that no negligence of his should cause a 
literary brother to welter in the slough of non-recognition, would 
forward their productions to the proper quarter for publication 
and subsequent pay? How delicious to see oneself in Once a 
Week, along with the Laureate, and Mr. Charles Reade, and Mr. 
Boucicault, and Mr. Millais, and Mr. Da Maurier! How pleasant 
to be a fellow-worker, in Good Words, with Mr. Gladstone and 
the Duke of Argyll! How men, es know that cheques upon 
the same bank, drawn by the same hand, and forwarded on the 
same day, may come alike to our ingenious verse-writer and to 
Mr. Arthur Helps, the gentleman who actually put a Queen’s 
book into shipshape! And all this pleasing possibility rests on 
the assumption—not so impudent a one as most people would 
imagine—that Mr. Tennyson’s magazine-verses are not unap- 
proachable, and that, if equally good verses are forwarded to 
him, the Laureate’s seuse of justice must force him to find them 
an honourable place. Alas! the door is shut, There were too 
many applicants, and they all knocked at once. The poet's sen- 
sitive nerves could pot bear the noise. He issued his orders, and 
- fell upon the anticipations of this crowd of begging 
omers. 











Tue Frencu Nortu PoLe Expepirion.—According to 
the Paris Papers, M. Lambert’s project of exploration at the 
North Pole is in a fair way of organization. A very full 
meeting of the French Geographi Society was held last 
week, ut which a great number of savants and influential per- 
sons were present. The express business was to hear M. 
Lambert’s explanation of his scheme. The main features are 
to penetrate the Arctic regions by Behring’s Straits, breaking 
through a bank of ice, which is supposed to be of inconsider- 
able density, and to enter the open sea, which is believed 
M. Lampert ard otbers to extend to the North Pole. 
Lambert hopes to have his expedition ready to enter the Arc- 
tic seas at the commencement of the summer of 1869, and it 
is stated that the estimated sum necessary for its equipment 
(£24,000) will be forthcoming. 





Tue AnbysstniAN ExreprTion.—From the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition the news as to the health of the troops is good; but 
the special correspondent of the Zimes, confirms the statement 
that there has been gross mismanagement, at least with respect 
to the mules. They have been dying by hundreds, chiefly per- 
haps, in consequence of disease, against which no precaution 
could have been taken ; but their mortality is also, “in a great 
measure, due to sheer neglect.” This is a serious matter as re- 
gards the British tax-payer. The ave’ cost of each mule is 
£10; and in one night there died £1 worth, Mules were 
sent to Annesley without proper equipments and muleteers. No 
adequate provision was made for water, Some of the “small 
blunders” of those who organized the expedition remind one 
strongly of the Crimea. A European regiment, the 33rd, cannot 
be moved to Senalé, because their warm clothing has not ar- 
rived. The soldiers of this regiment have Enfield rifies and Sni- 
der ammunition ; Coolies are landed without tents, though the 
rains are ens | expected ; and the mules, who easily Ww 
through the thickert ropes, have been sent without iron ‘_ 
As to the cost of the expedition the Zimes of India warns us “ to 
extend” our “ financial appreciation of the costl luxury of a war 
for honour and sentiment.” In Bombay Mr. Disraeli’s estimate 
of four millions has been read with amusement. It appears that 
for the item of freight alone we are paying £256,000 per month ; 
and that is quite independent of the nine months’ stock of pro- 
visions;for 10,000 troops—suppoting that Sir Robert Napier 
ts to releases the captives, and returns to Senafe by 
) ot next. ln this stock of provisions we have coals purchased 
in many cases at 60s. per ton, and expended in condensing water 
at the rate of 90 tons per day ; warm clothing, of which 100,000 
have been taken up at two days’ notice in Bombay ; 
rails, trucks, screw-pile piers, &c.; besides upwards of 20,000 
baggage animals, equipments, and miscellaneous stores of all 
descriptions. It comes to this, that Mr. Disraeli’s estimate must 
be at Jeast doubled. 


Tae Frencn Emrzxor AND THE Pope.—The anxiety of 


Napoleon IIL. to prevent any violent occupation of 
the Italian Government is a curious contrast to the ou 





and the crew were put on 


_| Loyal, United, 









through the streets of the sleeping city to the frontier. The 
temporal sovereignty, which the present ruler of the French 
nation is now so solicitious to preserve, had already been con- 
fiscated by Imperial decree. For some time before his arrest 
the Holy Father had lived like a deposed pence. almost, if 
not quite, a prisoner in his own palace. His Ministers had 
been taken from him, his guards had been removed, his Car- 
dinals banished, and the temporal power had become virtu- 
ally extinct. In the middle of his other enterprises the Em- 
peror had found time to revoke the grants of Charlemagne, 
to proclaim that henceforward the Head of Christendom must 
be content to be aspiritual potentate only, and even to threat- 
en Rome with a secession of the Gallican Church. The Pon~ 
tifical troops had been informed that it was no longer decent 
that they should live under the “monstrous regimen” of 
priests ; the official journals, the papers, the offices, and even 
the printing-houses of the Roman Government had been seiz- 
ed by main force, and the Pontiff of the day had nothing left 
him except his indomitable resolution. Napoleon III. has 
shown, throughout his reign and his career, a determination to 
avoid the mistakes of the founder of his dynasty, and it is 
probable that few things so thoroughly alarm him as the idea 
of a similar accident in Europe at the present day. The Flor- 
ence Government have never dreamed of any measures ha!f 
so strong. Pius IX. is safe, as far as they are concerned, from 
any midnight coup d'état. The lesson of 1809 has, neverthe- 
ess, produced a tial effect on the French policy of 
1867. The dominant idea of Napoleon III. for the last seven 
years has bern to render the occurrence of any similar acci- 
dent impossible, and to keep the Pope at Rome under all cir- 
cumstances and at any price. No one can read the diploma- 
tic correspondence of the last year, between the Tuileries and 
the Vatican, without observing the anxious alarm of France 
at any suggestion that the Pope was likely to traverse Eu- 
rope in the character of an interesting exile. Even at the 
moment that M. de Moustier and M. Rouher were in treaty 
with the Florence Cabinet, they did not intermit their earnest 
assurances to the Vatican that, in the last resort, French aa- 
sistance would be forthcoming. What was done in the green 
leaf by Fiance sixty years ago was not to be tolerated at the 
hands of ay bey 1867. Itis natural that the — ~~ dy- 
nasty should be desirous of profiting by its own unfortunate 
experiences; but it is not easy to compare without astonish- 
ment the First Emperor’s controversial denials of the doctrine 
of the temporal power, with his successor’s asseverations that 
its integrity and maintenance are necessary for the satisfaction 
of Catholic consciences, and the welfare of Italy itself. 


hat 








Tue New Ira.ian Kirnepom.—Italy, as it now is, exclusive 
of the Papal States, comprises a population of 24,231,860 per- 
sons, of which 12,128, are males, and 12,108,036 females. 
There are on an average 85 inhabitants to each square kilo- 
metre. The population is divided as follows: 3,788,513 under 
Fa of age; 8,876,884 from 6 to 24 years; 10,452,618 from 

to 60; and 1,613,860 from 60 upward; 14,052,381 are un- 
married ; 8,556,175 are married ; 1,623,304 are widowers and 
widows. There are 8,292,248 labourers; 3,923,631 in trade or 
mechanics ; 58,551 employed in mines; 549,203 professional 
men ; 174,001 priests, &c.; 147,448 — under Govern- 
7 diers, &c. ; 520,686 domestics, &c.; 759,771 
landed } gpm: 305,343 paupers; and 9,258,502 without 
any definite occupation, chiefly children and persons, 
There are 5,167,489 families, occupying 8,766,204 houses. Of 
the whole n 28,958, 104 speak Italian ; 184,485 speak 
French ; speak German ; 118,929 s: other uages, 
such as Albanese, Greek, and Sclave. ith r to reli- 
gion, there are 24,167,855 Roman Catholics; 32,9382 Protest- 
ants ; 29,283 Jews; 1,850 belonging to other sects. Italy is 
divided into 8,562 communes, or parishes, of which 2,763 have 
less than 1,000 inhabitants, and only nine more than 100,000. 





Buriat Socrmerigs in EnGLAND.—A report on the Burial 

in England, just published, shows that they are a 

failure financially, as well as morally. They are known by 
various im such as aeeels, Philan 

nanimous and Protective; but the fo 4 

figures prove that the management is bad: “ Twelve of these 

burial societies consist of more than a million insurers, with 
less than three million 


pert mo 
lectore is only £181,166—or the amount of about three-quar- 
ters of a year’s premium.” 





Foreign View or THE QueEn’s Boox.—The Diary of the 
Queen of England—a record of sorrows and souvenirs in 
memory of Prince Albert and of the domestic iness of 
the Queen, bas just been published in London 
at once more honourable and more sad than this uncoloured 
history of a life absorbed by conjugal affection and undivided 
family solicitude. It is the record of a woman not of a 

ueen. The Queen is inexhaustible in her admiration of the 

rince Consort, and when she quotes the words of the acts 


their ,” Prince 

“ Affie.” Occasionally a charitable visit, a walk resulting 
some kind act, lights up the record of this life of private af 
fection and of real religion.—Le Nord 


Tue New West-Sipe Orzra Hovuse.—This edifice is built 
of white marble, and its architecture is Italian. One of its 
fronts is 120 ft., and the other 112 ft. wide, and the buildi 
is 325 ft. long. The two entrancee—one from it 
avenue, and the other from Twenty-third street—lead into a 
vestibule, which is 40 ft. wide, ye 
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Jupiciovs JounnaLisM.—One of the city weeklics has a 
long article on this subject. We do not think the text re- 
quires so tiresome a sermon for its elucidation. It is not so 
hard to say, as it is to practice, what is judicious in journalism, 
as in every other business and pursuit. To be thus judicious 
is not only to advance the general good of the public, to ele- 
vate the standard of honesty and virtue in the community, 
but also to enhance the value of newspapers as property. 
The homely maxim about the policy of honesty applies in 
its amplest antgs to mewspapers. Sometimes it seems to be 
of advantage, in a worldly sense, to support men, or mea- 
sures, or policies, even when they are wrong, because they 
belong to the party which happens for the time to represent 
or nearly accord to one’s views of public questions. But the 
benefit derived from such a deflection from the strict line of 
integrity is but temporary, and more than counterbalanced 
by the injury done to the character of a journal, which is its 
capital. Partisan newspapers, the feed special pleaders of 
journalism, experience tne truth of this saying very often in 
their lives. hen they are seemingly most prosperous they 
really may be at the point of death. Almost every year wit- 
nesses the decease of some old party organ, which has gra- 
dually lost its character and the confidence of the public by 
covering up or apologising for the faults or crimes of the party 
and the politicians to whom, rather than to the people, it has 
looked for support. The highway of American journalism is 
strewn with the bleached bones of starved party newspapers. 
They were thought to be “judicious” in their day, and their 
fate should be a warning to such of our contemporaries as 
are now making the same mistake in their interpretation of 
that word.—Journal of Commerce. 


CHess. 


QConpuctsp By CapTain G. H, MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 906.—By Von Goble, of Berlin. 
BLACK. 

















WHITES, 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





The conditions of Problem 995 in our last number, veing 
wrongly given, we defer the solution until next week; the sti- 
pulation is, White to play and mate in four moves. 





NEW YORK CHESS TOURNAMENT. 

But little progress has been made in the Tournay daring the 
past two weeks, although the destination of the first prize is no 
longer doubtful, it having been awarded to Mr. Mackenzie, who, 
out of the 36 games to be contested by each player, has won 30 
and lost 6. 

For the second and third prizes Mr. Dill and Dr. Barnett have 
at present the most favourable chances, the former having won 
20 end lost 7, and the latter having won 14 and lost 7. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK, 


The game below was played in the Tournament this week be- 
tween Mesers. Perrin and Stanley. 
ScotcH GamsiT, 


White Black, White, Black, 
Mr, P. Mr. 8 Mr. P. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 2% RtoKR B to K B4ch 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 27 KtoKtS3 KtoB3s 
8S PtoQé P tks 28 KttoK2 PtoQB4 
4BtoQB4 BtoQBa 20 KttoK B4 PtoB5ch 
BP tog BS P to Q 6 (a) 30 KtoR3 RtQB 
6 Ktto Kts(o) KttoK R38 81 ele KtoK8 
7 Kt tke KB Se RSS) $3 KttoBdéch KtoK2 
8 Bto K3(4) tks B 88 KttoQich KtoQ? 
9 Ptks B Qto K RSch(-)| 34 RtoK RT KtoK3 
10 PtoK Kt3 Qtks K P 85 KttoKB4ch K to BS 
11 Kt tkeR tks R ch 36 KttoQich KtoKt4 
ered tks RPch |387 PtoQKt4 P tks P en pas 
18 K toQB to QB7ch(f) | 38 P tks RtoQB4 
CE be —e 39 PtoB4 PtoQ Kt4 
15 K tks KttoK 4 40 Rtks KtP Ptks BP 
16 BtoQ Kt3 PtoQ3s Sre3** P tks Kt P 
3 Ete 58 KttoK B4 42 K tks BtoK8ch 
WKttoKB KtoK2 48 KtoB2 RtoQB 
19 PtoK Kt4 KttoK R3 “ RtoK RT PtoQ4 
9 PtoK Kt5 KtfirRStoKt5 | 45 KtoQ2 Kt to K B6éch 
21 KttoK KtS Kttks K Pch | 46 KtoK2 R tks Kt 
22 KtoQ2 op + tee 47 RtksRP PtoQ5d 
23 B tks Kt Kt tks B ch 48 KttoBT7ch K to B5 
% KtoB2 KttoK 4 49 Kt to Q6 P checks 
MPtoK kt6 P tks P 








and mates in two more moves. 


a) Kt to K B 8 is generally played at this stage of the 
6) A weak move, 6 P toQ Kt 4 and then to Kt 5, is 


lay. 
“ Decidedly preferable to taking the Kt as White after the 
would win the Black K B by checking at K R 5, 
? Ingeniously played, to save the piece. 
e) Kt tks Kt would be answered by R to K B sq. 
White, but we re- 
t fight 


ihe pro- 


the game is virtualiy lost for 
moves on account 


the superior force of bis AL, 


cord the remaining 
Perrin makes against 








CHESS IN ITALY. 

An excellent game played some years ago, in Genoa, between 
Messrs. Centurini and 8t, Bon, consulting together, against Mr. 
Kolisch. e 

Evans GamBir. 


ter was produced, requiring, like the milk butter, to be washed 


and é up, but with very little trouble turning out a first- 
class sample. All the experts who were present expressed 
themselves highly pleased with the result, and we may un- 
doubtedly conclude that the new implement has come out of 
the trial most triumphantly. It is a great boon to the posses- 

















White. Black. White. Black. sor of one or two cows, enabling the butter to be made every 
Mesers. Messrs. morning, Or, at most, at intervals of two days, instead of 
Mr. K. C. and B. Mr. K C. and B os cream -— 4 —_ * _ of —— ow. For 
7 : airy farmers, when the skim can be uti » and espe- 
}H 4 aye P 4 25 ‘. P » Ouse. P ater (e) | “ially so in the neigibourhood of large towns, it is also a great 
BBtOQB4 BtoQB4 22 QtoQR7 PtoQBs advantage, for there are thousands of poor families to whom 
4PtoQKt4 Btks KtP 23 QRtoQKt PtoQKr4_ | the milk left after churning would be an enormous advantage 
5PtoQB3 BtoQR4 24 QtksRPch K to 3 Kt in rearing their children. By a careful experiment with the 
: e to 8 4 4 = 4 gto Eten eee = oS pees churn, we have ascertained that the quan- 
Jas tles o : o ly utter produced is as nearly as possible the same as 
° 4 te ae (a) Be is ro K © 24 3 » g a 2 | can,be obtained by skimming after twenty four hours’ stand- 
BEtmeor - Qs. > + beg eo Bas ing; and that consequently the milk left afier churning by the 
11 Kt Qk Kt tks Q BP(s)|30QRtoK QtoQ4 new method costs the farmer no more than the ordinary but- 
12 Kttke Kt B tke Kt 81 BtoQKkt6 BtoKB4 termilk, which is generally sour and useless for human food 
I BtQRS PtoQR3(c) [38 KRtoQR3s KtoQB in summer.” 
l4 KBtks Kt QBtksB = Obes B to Q2 
= q =eee = to 93 stan 8 son ss) Tne TEACHERS or YOUNG AMERICA.—There seems to be no 
17 G to K R4 7 B3 86 QtoQR8ch QRto Kt doubt that women are superseding men as teachers in the school 
IbRRwOQ Begs 37 HiksQBPeh of the United States, An examination of the census shows that 
19 PtoK 6(¢d) Qtks K P of the 150,241 teachers in the schools of the country ex- 


And Black resigns. 


(a) B to Q R 3 is very much stronger. 
(0) We doubt the prudence of this  o— 
(c) Taking the R or the K P would have been very danger- 


(d) An excellent move. 
(e) This appears to be the only resource. 
(/) If Q tks R White mates in three moves. 





Irisn Ecnoks :— 


The genius of Erin sat pensively am | 

(eee sound of her harp bad grown tunelees and faint), 
low next she’d be after the Saxon abusing, 

Who'd robb’d her of every cause of complaint. 


For the grievances, once she so fondly would cherish, 
Neath the breath of the tyrant had faded away ; 

That bloodthirsty lord had condemn’d them to perish 
As stars that go out at the coming of day. 


‘ Ab! far are the landlords,” in accents desponding, 
She sung, “ from the soil, though enjoying its fruit.” 
But the treacherous strings to her wailing responding, 
Said, “ We'll come if you but discontinue to shoot.” 


“ No cap’ talist here to sustain manufactures,” 
Was the tune she next tried, in her saddest of tones ; 
But “ We'll come” was the answer, “ if guarded from frac- 


tures 
Alike of our costly machines and our bones.” 


‘“ Fat oxen the hills and the valleys usurping, 
The land of potatoes where Paddy was born, 
Will starve the poor boy ;” but, right merrily chirping, 
The string said, “* Why don’t you exchange them for corn !"’” 


She harp’d on the Church, and she harp d on the holdings, 
‘The sound ever came the reverse of her play; 

In vain ber laments, and in vain were her scoldings, 

She could not find out any grievance to pay. 


So she threw down her harp, and as westwardly gazing 
A vision fantastic before her is seen, 

A trumpet she’s sounding, a banner upraising— 

The Fenian Spirit—excessively green. 


‘* Since the Saxon, dull beast, will not give us a reason,” 
ey the sprite, “for complaint, why, our remedy’s clear ; 
e’}l flaunt in his face the bold banner of treason, 
And goad and provoke him, until he’s severe.” J. F 





IMPROVED NAVIGATION OF THE DANUBE.—The Times’ 
Special Correspondent at Constantisople describes what bas 
been done by the European Commission appointed under the 
Treaty of Paris, to facilitate the navigation of the Daoube, and 
promote access to its wheat-growing plaios. Tue Sulina mouth 
was the one generally used, and while the roadstead was so dan- 

erous that the coat was strewn with wrecks, the water at the 
Ge was so shallow that only vessels of light draught could enter 
the river. The channel has been deepened by increasing the 
scour, so that there are now from 16 to 17 feet of water at the 
bar, instead of between 9 and 11. The necessity for trans-ship- 
meat has been thus avoided. The wrecks have fallen from 39 
in a thousand to 2; freights have declined with the diminution 
of risk and the economy effected in loading ; and the average of 
the tonnage of the shipping entering the Danube hae risen {rom 
826,500 in the period between 1853 to 1859, to 497,700 between 
1860 and 1865, in spite of the opposition of the Kustendji and 
‘Tchernavoda Railway. The Commission has now only to effect 
the canalization of the Iron Gate, a defile east of Orsova, where 
the river is broken up into a succession of shallows and rapids, 
in order to crown their labours. 





Tue ArmosrHEeRic CuukN.—Some very rigorous and care 
ful experiments were tried by the editor of our contemporary, 
the London Field, respecting the merits of the aimospheric 
churn, and the result of his investigations were given in the 
followisg account: “Such varying opinions have been given 
on the subject of the atmospheric churn, that we have been 
atterly at a loss to arrive at any conclusion on its merits with- 
out trying it for ourselves. The direetors of the company 
formed for its sale have at all times expressed themselves 
ready to accede to whatever conditions we might lay down; 
but we were unwilling to undertake apy trial, unless it could 


actly 100,000 are women, In Massachusetts there are six times 
as many female as male teachers. In Vermont the proportion is 
five to one ; in lowa three to one. The tion is most 


marked in the large cities. In New York are only 178 
male out of over 2000 teachers ; in Philadelphia, 83 in 1300; and 
a similar proportion prevails in all other cause seems 


cities. 

to be that few men are willing to enter systematically a profes- 
sion which nowhere holds out a higher ookey than 3000 dollars, 
the average a being 2000 dollars per annum. A leading 
principal in New York believes that soon there will be only 
women teaching in the schools. The Board of Education in 
New York declares that the teaching by women is equally 
satisfactory with that by men, and the Board of Cincinnati says it 
is superior. 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to American Sswine Macutnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were cighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tus Hows Maeutne Co., , 
ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton (cerner Tillary St.) Brooklyn 
and 47 North Zighth 8t., Philadelphia 


—-— 





BRANCH OFFICES: / 


Dye all kiads of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made 
nto garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLrawED 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests 
&c., Dygp OR CLEANED, WiTHOUT RIPPING. 

Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
ceived and returned by Express, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Sand 7 Joun Street, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If youare yy or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce u your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or does a thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
isasediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? Do you 
have spells of short breathing or dyepepele ? Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spelis of tainting or rushes of blood 
to the head? Is your memory impaired ? Is your mind con- 
stantly dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
business with the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fite of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liveror d 
Have you restless nights? Your back w your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
oO The organs of generation, when in lg ~ > health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic 
persevering, successfal business-men are always those whose 
generative organs are in perfect health? You never bear such 
men plain of holy, of nervy ess, La) 
of the heart. They are never afraid they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t me sad and discouraged ; they are always 

te and pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 
right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
inflamed by running to excess. These will not only ruin 
their constitution, but those they do business with or for. 

How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those organs that has reduced the general system so much 
as to induce almost every other disease—i pet lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost — other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 














be carried out in the presence of persons practically skilled | one. : 

in dairy operations. e were at length enabled to arrange} Diseases of these — uire the use of diuretic. HELM. 

matters to our own satisfaction, the company undertaking to| BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great Diuretic, and 

send one of their churns,down into Worcestershire a cortelngeere Be o.< So ee ys, Gravel, 

that it might there be shown in operation in the presence of tug! iiscsecs of the Urinary Oxgans, whethet existing tn Male 

managers of large . Accord- 

ingly, one of the directors of the company com : wl a whatever cause and no matter of how 

tions at Little Comberton , near Pershore, and after no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or insanity may 

ten minutes’ churning, at a tem ot 70 degrees, pro-| ensue. Our flesh and blood are from these sources, 

Coes ap A gees ene + * ee Gass tee. of Soman, a = of posterity, depends upon 
n colour, sweet vour, though somewhat | Prompt use of a reliable remedy. 

age pend peda The milk left was remark- Sees, ae ea en, Se oF 20 yess, 

ably sweet and good, and ap quite fit for or | Prepared by H. Be -5 = Drageist, oat 

to make inferior cheese, Taking half « gallon of this milk a Tot South otk Street, Filedlphia Pa 

pep hoy Lys y eight minutes, at 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $6 50, delivered to any 

end of which time a little over a pound by all Druggists everywhere, 
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R. HOE 


™ PRINTERS’ 
29 AND 31 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING MACHINES, 


AND BINDERS’ 


COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 
























INSURANCE, 

OFFICE OF THE 
ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
New York, 29rn Janvaky, 1868. 


The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company, 
on the 3ist day of D: ber, 1867, is published in conformity with 
the provisions of its Charter :— 
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Preme. reeelved during the year ending Dec. 81, 1807.” {105,848 18 
rems. received du: e year g Dec. 31,1867. 1,105,845 1 
ADAMS’ PRESSES, Total Premiums $1,298,611 56 
BED AND PLATEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, e UMS...~.-.~ ++. $1,299, 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers | Earned Premiums of the year...........- $980,551,63 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. Losses and Expenses..........8438,374 “oe 
COMPLETE OUTFITS Retenessses wna Re a a 
Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; a!80,| turn Premiums. ..$240,069 78 
Electrotype Offices. EEE 
All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. ASSETS, 
Sist Decemsar, 1867. 
What are the Effects of FINANCIAL. ‘ 
, Cash in Banks ..........0.--nesseeeees $147,679 56 
TARRANT’S United States Biock.....---...--------. 814,400 00 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. CIRCULAR NOTES Stocks of States, ond Corporations, and 194,444 13 $056,538 69 
This is a question which the public has a right to ask, and it And Letters of Credit Subseription Notes [of which $169,32719 —— ’ 
bat ao Fight to expect candid, srs ct ops A gt FOR my ro SGks cae odgeeceees 4d $418,782 58 
ie mua tention of outs Who hav wed the Prepare TRAVELLERS, nik Fredo Vasco baa, 
tion du t ears. : , o 
"These ediametent Gates Getinn, ever ake oun dineien, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSURD BY | Salvages and Unsettled Accounts...... 21,698 14 $806,247 27 
that the — will move tndinestt DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. _ Total amount of Assets...... $1,462,770 96 
Mithee man —y, The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay Six per cent. In- 
Regulate the | ow of the bile, terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holders 
species of headache, thereof, or their legal representatives, on or after the lst of 
e nervous system, March next. 
the weak, After allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 
heal pers, 2. time, and unsettled claims, they have also declared a Dividend, 
the of rheumatism, : free from Government Tux, of Fifteen per cent. on the net 
ecld int the stomach, a | amount of Earned Premiums of the year, ending 3ilst December, 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, ie i Soe |S 1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the lst 
yew 4 > de L . ~ wy 2 4 March next to Dealers eutitied to the same. 
A e ap : ; By order of the Board 
x } ] } ’ 
9 ary _ on the kidneys, a weer a ae ee CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
Keep the brain cool and clear, EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, TRUSTEES 
And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- o 
tion of the ordinary avocations of life, all those minor complaints ESTABLISHED 1839. JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jx., FRANCIS COTTENET, 
of the body which, when neglected too often, lead to chronic o GEORGE MO8 CHARLES LULING. 
ditfuocs who have testes. the pre in thelr pS Ra at eer ttne EDWARD Z.DAYIDEON, Ae oe 
ose who have jon in their own cases, or _ ’ R. . 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its GEO. BR, JACKSON BURNET & CO. e : CARL L. RECKNAGED,, 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation of a CASTINGS HENRY R. KUNHARDT, W. F. CARY, Jr. 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- JOHN Se Wha’ CORNELIUS K. BUTTON, 
le numa ddiianaehiay”s LSM hatitha, ewe ana 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
wanuaue a ae COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and SIMON px VI88E *  N, D. CARLISLE, 
” t TRON RAILINGS,| JOHN 8. WILLIA b, WILLIAM 80H 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. and all kinds of alee. 1 i. RENCE, re on” 
amma eae ae waowallr Ante Goa moe wou fen a os 
Pi ' PENS, for Building and other purposes. JOH I : JOHN F, SCHEPELER, 
OPihe Old Standard Quality, OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. —- ee en 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive OGice, 201 Centre Street a 42 
TRADE MARE: GILLOTT Name and Desig- ” . CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer Cor. of Howard, New York. ee 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—a04—170-—3651, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! New York) at General Term, Jonansy, 1867, 
against the use by othera of the NUMBER 308, 
Huxgy Owns, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8ONB, 
Sole 98 John St.. N.Y. 


W4reaes FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Uprignt ; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Urgans, the best ufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Meiodeons, and Organs at great bargains. 
Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s, Steinwsy’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Lilustrated ao mailed. Ware 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATKEKS & CO 


CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Meirs Wanted for hidden treasures, due to thousands, 
to be found in an extraordinary publication, sent post free to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 
HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y, 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 

THE BEST AND MOST PLE48iNG TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 


Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No. 635 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION. 
“Being desi of tecting our and th b 
4 a new and dangerous A mem offered to them tom, 4 
milar name, we Wo requi m to closely observe that th 
get DELLUG’S EAU ANGELIQUE. . ey 


JOHN SLATER, 
(La F NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 

No, 290 BROADWAY, 


N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 


Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; rted 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND 0 
Cancer. da’ “ brilliant ’’ are no 


.—The 





Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Probably never before in the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so ee and so deeply upon the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for pulmonary complaints. 
Through a long series of y: and among most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estimation, as it has 
become better known. Its uniform character and power to cure 
the vailous affections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against them. le ted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump- 
tion, and the*dangerous affections of the throat and =. Asa 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should kept 
on hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subjeet 
> colds and coughs, all should be provided with this antidote for 

em. 
Although settled Consumption is thought incurable, still 
great numbers of cases where the discase seemed settled, have 
been completely cured, and the patient restored to sound health 
by the Cherry Pectoral. 8o complete is its mastery over 
the disorders ef the Lungs and Throat, that the most obstinate of 
them yield to it. When nothing else could reach them, under the 


Cherry Pectoral they subside and Gogeee. 
a and Public Speakers find great protection 
im. 

Asthma is always relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 
Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the Cherry P 
toral in small and frequent doses. 

80 Te mony are ite virtues known that we need vot publish the 
certificates of them — do more than assure the public that 
its qualities are fully tained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


Por Fever and A Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Remittent Fever, ib Ague, Periodical or Bili- 
indeed all the affec- 


As its name im: it does Cure, and does not fail. Con- 
taining neither Arsenic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 
in nowise injures 
pe ey literally beyond account, and we believe without a 
_—_ the history gue 

y the acknowledgments we receive of the radical cures effected 

other remedies had wholly failed. 


in obstinate cases, and w 
Unacclimated md resident in, or travelling through 
miasmatic localities, be protected by taking the Ague 


Care daily. 
For Liver Complaists, arising from torpidity of the Li- 
ver, it is an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy 


ity. at 
For Bilious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is an excellent 


NOTICE. 
This Company have made mean to issue, when desir- 


ed, Policies and Certificates payable in Lonpow and LiverpooL, 
at the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Drake, KiLgInwort & Conen 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS{LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the zpress, of which he is one of the 








editors :— 

“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
anpual mee! a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the satest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
orgamzation of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” P 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND OR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, th 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
Seventies IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


t insured more than four to six can save twenty-five pe 
cont, first and last, their policies into this Stee 


full directions given upon 
lication. ie 
yo wanted in{City am try. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, L114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823] 
Surplus, - ------------ ~~~ $265,067 77 


Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......9756,067 77 

















Seas, Seep Suly see aa, hese otis Insures Property against Lose or Damage Fire at usual rates, 

Prepared ee, 9 AES ©. Gy Senet’ and Fee veoes hamacica ta Los’ peinaigal clties in the Uoinad 

ss Lowell, Mass., sold all round | states. 

the World. JAMES W. OTIS, President, 
Price $1 00 per Bottle. BR. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 

Sold by all Druggists everywhere. J, GRISWOLD, General Agent. 
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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
. COLUMN. 


THE BROADWAY 
No. 6, February, Price 25 cents, 
js now ready and may be had of all Booksellers and News 
Agents. 
CONTENTS : 
1. BREAKSPEARE, on THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” Chapter xxiv. to 
xxviii. With a full page illustration. By J. A. Pasquier. 


PUBLIC STATUES IN LONDON. By Francis Turner Pal- 
grave, M.A. Part I. 


EMIGRANTS IN AMERICA. By Robert Tomes. With an 
illustration, 


PROVINCIAL DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. 


MRS. HOLMES GREY. A Poem. By William M. Rossetti- 
With a full page illustration by A. B. Houghton, 


INTERNATIONAL PREJUDICES. By Henry Sedley, of 
“The Round Table.” 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. Chapters 15 
and 16. 


» 


sa 


F > 


bad 


= 


8. NEW YORK THEATRES. By Molyneux 8t. John. Part L 
With an illustration. 


9. AVALENTINE. A Poem. By E. R. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


are Special Agents in the United States for the following maga 
zines published by ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., London. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
For January, price 30 cents, 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. GUTHRIE, 
CONTAINS : 
THE SEABOARD PARISH. By the Author of *‘ The Annals of 


a Quiet Neighbourhood.” Chcpters XV. and XVI. ‘ 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE FOREST. By Gilbert Tait. 

TRUE WISDOM. By The Editor. 

THREEFOLD PRAISE. By Fanny B. Havergal. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. By Edward 
Garrett. Chapters Vi. VII. VIIL 

CHRIST AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. By William 
Hanna, D.D. 


A SPRING MORNING IN THE JORDAN VALLEY. By Kev. 
H. B. Tristram, M.A. 


BAVING KNOWLEDGE—addressed to Young Men. III. The 
Evil of Sin. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and William G. 
Blaikie, D D 

WORDS OF LIFE HEARD IN THE BLACK FORE8T. By 
a Tourist, 


BEHOLD THE MAN. | By John De Biefde, author of 
THE POUR MAN'S SHUTTLE. | ‘The Romance of Charity.” 


NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 





GOOD WORDS FOR JANUARY, Price 2ic. 
Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D. 
CONTAINS : 


. THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM; a Love Story. ' By the Author 
rt Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations. Chap. 
1, 2, 3, 
THE VICTIM. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 
an Illustration. 
EARTHLY THINGS AND THINGS HEAVENLY. By C. 
J. Vaughan, D.D. 
CHRISTMAS DAY. By the Rey. Charles Kingsley. With an 
llustration. 
. THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. 
bury. 
THE TURN OF THE YEAR. By G. MacDonald. 
“ECCE HOMO.” Partl. Ry the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. 
A RUSSIAN FABULIST. By W. R.8. Ralston. With Illus- 
trations. 
9. THE CHURCHIN THE CEVENNES. With I!)ustrations. 
10. Ye AND THEIR CONTENTS. By Archibald Geikie, 


= 
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With 
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o 


By the Dean of Canter- 


P ae 


11, NOTES ON THE FIRE; Stray Thoughts and Parables 
for the Winter. By the Mon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton. 
With Illustrations. 


12, “GOOD WORDS” TO THE PITCAIRN ISL4 NDERS. (aay 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
NEW YORE..... Ce ewcccoces 416 BROOME STREET, 
LONDON...... .-..- THE BROADWAY, LUDGATF 


Tiffany & Co. 
550 and 552 Broadway, New Yogi, 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 


Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


WALLACK’S. 


Proprietor and Manager—MR. LESTER WALLACK. 

The GREAT SUCCESS OF PAULINE will for the present 
postpone the production of the NOVELTIES in preparation. 

Satarday, February 15, 

PAULINE. 

Monday, Feb. 17—PAULINE. 

Tuesday, Feb. 1S—OURS. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19—PAULINE. 

Doors open at half-past seven. 

Performance commences at eight.’ 














RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE; 
A Collection of Music Adapted to the 


BOOK OF.COMMON PRAYER. 
By REV. W. STANTON. 
lL vol. Royal 8vo. $200. Post free. 


A most charming book, with a popularity so great that its 
title, nearly verbatim, has already been copied for two other 
works of a similar character, 


Says the late Presipinc Bisnor: “I thank you for the copy 
of the Common Praise ; the well established reputation of the au- 
thor and my high confidence in his musical ability, warrant. me 
in accepting the work as a valuable guide.’’ 

From the Bistop or Marne: “ No collection of Church Music 
was ever less chargeable with deficiency in any respect. It sup- 
plies every imaginable want of a choir or congregation, and the 
quality of its music is infinitely superior to that of those books 
7 annually poured forth in such profusion upon the 
marke 


“In real excellence,” says the Churchman, “ it surpasses our ex- 
pectations,” 


“ The established reputation and high musical attainments of 
the author, entitle the book to a much larger share of confidence 
than belongs to most books of this class.’’—Ch. Journal. 


The work is modeled in conformity with the Prayer Book, and 
those degirous of a new book, would do well to examine it.—“ 8. 


Churchman,” 


Not one jot too much is claimed for this work; the testimony 
of those who use it, is that it grows upon them; they appreciate 
it most and more highly, week by week “‘ Gospel Messenger.” 


We must acknowledge that the author bas caught the musjcal 
sentiment of the church at large.—“ Pro, Churchman.’, 


JUST PUBLISEAD. 
THE BDUOATION OF THE VOICE. 


On an improved plan, being musical instructions, exercises and 
recreations designed for the vocal culture of 


YOUTH AND ADULTS, 
By CARLO BASSINI, Da Cuneo, [talia. 
Price $2, Post free. 
In this volume we have the fruits of many years’ experience 


ot a gifted instructor, Here we have unfolded, by a con- 
summate master of the method which has been 
used in this city with such surprising results. It is none too 
much to say of Mr. Bassini, that be is the most successful trainer 
ot the haman voice this couatry has ever seen. 


THE NEW YORK MUSICAL PIONEER, 
Published monthly, price 50 cents per annum. Send for spe- 
cimen copies. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
459 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 
PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


In Oil aad Water Colours. 





PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS are tac-simile reproduc- 
tions of oil and water colour paintings; so faithfully and skil- 
lully done that it requires the experience of an expert to detect 
the difference between them and the originals. 

For every purpose of d ti for pari » Sitt 
drawing-rooms, nurseries, or chambers —nothing is so exqui- 
sitely beautiful as these C can be obtai for the same 
amount of money. No other ornaments of the same cost are so 
admirably calculated to adorn a home ; to cultivate a love for Art 
among the people at large; to brighten up the dwellings of every 
class of our citizens ; and to teach the rising generation, by their 
silent yet refining influence, to love the beautiful in Art and ia 
Nature. Hitherto, Art has been aristocratic in its associations— 
none but the wealthy classes could afford to buy fine works of 
art; but chromo mage eg | has changed all that, and brought 
exquisite paintings within the reach ot every family. It is doing 
for Art what the printing-press did for Literature. Let no fam- 
ity, henceforth, be without a few classical books, and one or two 
masterly paintings. Both should be regarded as indispensable to 
complete a home, 

*,* Send for “ Prapg’s Chromo; a Journal of Popular Art,” 
and see what we have done and are doing to popularize Art. 
will be sentt o jou free, Address, 


L. PRANG & C0., Boston. 
T KISH BATHS, 
No. 88 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 





ing-rooms, 








Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 


Gentlemen, 6to 54. M., 2to9P. m. Ladies, 9 a. u. to 1. 
HE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, Vol. 1, 1867, now ready, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges, with bandsome gilt stamp 
on back and side. EIGHT FULL-PAGE COLOURED PICTURES; two 
maps, one printed in colours ; and upwards of 250 excellent wood 
engravings. Price $4 50, 

For sale by all booksellers. 

Cloth covers for the back volume sent free by mail on receipt 
“tgubeeription for th 83, 4 

ubse ion for the new year, postage- ’ 
Single Numbers, 25 cents. tage-pal 


THE ALBION. 


Mstablished in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in tLe 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURF. 


ans G6 catneet at popular Periodical is now supplied to 
Six Dollars per amnum, or 123 Cents per Copy. 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 
CHALon’s 


UEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s P: T, 


CE ALBERT, 


BucKLER’s 8ST PAUL’S, LONDON, 
PoRTRAIT OF GENL. HAVELOC 





He 
THE CASTLE 0 Stanfield’s 
ANDESFORDE’s MARY OF SCOTS, 
s M HAWKING. 


Lanpszer’s DEER ee 

WanpasrorDe’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 

WitErns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 

Wanpesrorpa’s DR. KANE. 

The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
aay of oe be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 

y e above can y or 
on @ paste board roller. Price $2 each. P 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “ “ " over one and under three months, 
5 “ = “ for one year, standing un 


Tus ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of subscri 
ow in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


OHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories. 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer ge following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALsron One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Ausion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor 615. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Ausrow One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 
We also Offer Appleton’s New Lib Edition. 


rary 
[now in course of Publication] in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 
Plates, as follows :— 


Vol. 1.—Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pic- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Uld Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend, 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiilonal Christmas Stores, Sombey 
& Bon, David Copperfield. 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The A.sion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE —The Ausion One Yearfto 
avy Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, (5 Vols.) and also a Complete Bet 
of the Popular Edition, for $30. 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The ALsion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
Popular Edition, for $60. 


The above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE PAID, THROUGH- 
our THs Unitep States. Any present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Chab terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of {the serics will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month, 


The first Volume of the New [Illustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the em | Volumes following not 


less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premi: 
padre 2 — e Premiums above 


ecch, and 


To subscribers in the British N. A. Srevtnaen, Want Indies, 
South Seneien, Meise and Sevige—cuteg, $9 want of an 








: ‘ bt law—the ve specified 
\POTT & AMERY, Pusiisuens, deliverable at the Atbos 9 in New York; with UB. pos age 
5 and 18 Coo: added in money, or to Com , or otber for- 
Pee See tok ders, in re with the corre P Rare specs tnstres- 
TU PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC, tions. 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. | eee ee core m ee ana ae eon and for clubs, 
WINDSOR, N., 8. tred at the risk pf the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
° Order, by Bank Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
In a Faw Wenxs, the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 


DARCY DUNN, 
OR 
The Haunted Church, 
THE 


BY 
REY. W. T. BOONE, 


AND IN THE CouRSE O8 THE YEAR, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY : a Tale of St. Sulpic. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 
THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING, 
458 GOOD AS DEAD; on, Gironz’s Goan, 








All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 


WM. H. MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 
80 Park Row, N. ¥. 
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